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Translated for the New-Yorker. || Huguenot wars, which so long distracted that country; and N litical chronicle, of early love, ripening with advancing years, 


THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 


HHH RRO 


ion , among the characters introduced are the Prince de Condé, | between the here and the daughter of the Count de Blancford, 

CHANSONS DE BERANGER. a : ; ~ 

SPEED, noble courser, bear on the Cossack! Admiral Coligny, the Duke of Anjou, Robert Stuart and oth- | which has the usual consummation on the evening of the ter- 
Fly, when the horns of the north blend their breath! ers who took @ prominent part in the events preceding the || rible massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Prompt at the pillage, and bold to attack, massacre of St. Bartholomew. We have compared some of | Martin Vern, the merchant, was a Catholic; but he was 
While I am your rider, lend pinions to Death. i chapters by Mr. James with corresponding portions of the , the banker and friend of De Cerons, and as the events pre- 

No gold flashes now on thy saddle or rein, 1 ies of Brantome and Fleetwood, and the comparison has _ ceding the night of St. Bartholomew drew near a close, he 


But wait till my daring shall win it again. | confirmed the opinion of our author's general accuracy, ex- | strove in vain to hide his anxiety for the associates whom 
Let the war-neigh ring proudly, steed faithful and brave, pressed above. The hero of the novel, Henry de Cerons, | he was bound by the Church not to warn of their approaching 
And trample alike on the prince and the slave. |, and all the minor personages, are of course creations of the |, peril and not to succor or save in any extremity. The meet- 


oa Now fugitive Peace has released me thy reins, | writer. From the opening chapter we take a few paragraphs, | ings between him and De Cerons were like those of thousands - 
=f Old Europe deprived of her bulwarks I'll roam. | —got indicating the events of the romance, but exhibiting the | during the few days of preparation for the bloody ‘ offering to 
oe: Come, heap up my hands with the wealth that remains; general style and ‘ cast of thought’ observable in ali that Mr. | Christ’ planned by a gediless king and sanctioned by a Roman 
Come, slumber where Art hath embellished her home. | James has written : | pontiff. The last evening but one befure the enactment of the 
Return to the Seine—drink her waters once more— 





, : hb i oie. | ” It is difficult to discover what are the exact sources from || ‘Tegedy, Henry de Cerons slept in the house of the merchant ; 
Where, delgging wth Slend, Bee hast entas See * || which spring the thrilling feelings of joy and satisfaction with | and, when near midnight the elder Vern left him, with a sad 
|| which we look back to the days of our carly youth, and tothe expression and a mysterious warning to be wary on the coming 


|| scenes in which our infancy was passed. It matters not, or 4.0 45. juni . : 
Prince, noble, and priest, in the toils of wild wasters, at least very little, what are the pleasures to which we have ay, his junior partner entered his room and sat down by his 


By long oppressed vassals besieged in their halls, addicted ourselves in afier years—what are the delights that —— . / 
Have summoned our riders, and cried, “Be our masters} |) SUTTound us—what are the enjoyments which Heaven hes cast He remained for more than an hour. He talked of the 
“ }upen our lot. Whenever the mind, either as a voluntary act | affairs of the day, and discussed some light, and some serious 
or from accidental associations, recalls, by the art of memory, , topics, with which my readers would be but ligle edified. It 
| the period of childhood, and the things which surrounded it, seemed to me, howeyer, that there was semething laboring 
To humble the crozier, the sceptre to bow, | there comes over us a general giaddening sensation of pure on his mind all the time while we conversed; and, as 
Let the war-neigh ring proudly, steed faithfal and brave, | and simple joys which we never taste agein at any time of life. he rose to depart, he put his head close down to mine, saying 
And trample alike on the prince and the slave. | [t must be, at least in part, that the delights of those days were | in a whisper, 
| framed in innocence and ignorance of evil, and that He who ‘Whenever you hear the great bell of St. Germain ]’Aux- 
declared that of such as little children consisted the kingdom | errois ring at an unusual heur, set off out of Paris if it be day, 


Let the war-neigh ring proudly, steed faithful and brave, 
And trample alike on the prince and the slave. 


To live on as tyrants we |! learn to be thralls.”’ 
1 have lifted my lance—I have uttered a vow 


I have seen a grim giant, a phantom immense, 





And his eye o'er our bivouac burnt like a star: of Heaven, has allotted to the babes of this world, in the bright- || and fly to me if it bé night.’ Then, laying his finger on his 
Anew,"’ cried the form, “ shall my Empire commence!" ness of their innocence, joys similar to those of the world be- | lips as an injunction to secresy, he left the room without 
And westward his battle-axe pointed afar ; | yon?—joys that never cloy, ani that leave no regret. What waiting for farther question.”’ 

Once Monarch of Huns was that glorious shade, | though some mortal tcars will mix with those delights—what We rass now to the catastrophe—the great massacre of St. 


| though the flesh must suffer, and the evil one will tempt; yet 2 > : 2 : 
the allotted pleasures have a zest which not even novelty alone Bartholomew. Preparations have been made, since the last 


Lat che war-asigh ring proudly, steed faithful and breve, Icon give, and an imperishable purity in their nature which meeting of Henry de Cerons with Martin Vern, for his secret 

And trample alike on the prince and the slave. |) makes their remembrance sweeter than the fruition of other marriage,with Louise de Blancford, but with the full consent ‘ 
The renown of proud Europe, long haughtily nurst, | joys, and speaks their origin from Heaven. \ of ber.fatber, who hurries forward the preliminaries, for rea- 

Her science that dazzled but could not defend * I love to dwell upon such memories, and to find | kenesses : 
? for them in the course, the aspect, and the productions of the ay see s 
earth itself. I see the same sweetness and the same sim- the evept is no longer uncertain. 

plicity pervading the youth of all nature, and find ia the vio It.was two o'clock in the morning of Sunday, the 24th Au- 


And, Attila’s son, his behest I obeyed. 





sons which the reader of the romance will understand, until 
Shall be swallowed and lost in the surges of dust 


That, tossed by thy hoof-strokes, our pathway attend. 


Sweep away in thy onset, that never brooked pause, let, the blue-eyed child of spring, an image of those early joys, gust, 1572, when I reached the home of tbe Baron de Blanc- 
Shrines, palaces, customs, memorials, end laws. pure, soft, and calm, and full of an odor that lasts upon the ford. The whole town was still, and the soft, balmly air of 
- Let the war-neigh ring proudly, steed faithful and brave, sense more than that of any other flower. the summer night fanned my cheek like the breach of love. 

And trample alike on the prince and the slave. B. F. R. “ Thus it is, I suppose, and for these causes, that, in look- The wicket was, as | had expected, open, and behind it was 
i calli ing back upon the days of my youth; though those days were Moric Endem, armed only with the usual weapons of daily 

J E : | not as happy and as bright as they are tu many people, I fee! defence, with the additiea of a pistol in case of need. He 
NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES. | a sweet satisfaction which I knew not at the actual time; for «as masked, however, as it was agreed that we all should be; 


3 Ew . those hours—as one who gives a diamond to a child—be- and, pointing to a small door on the other side of the court, 
a BE ie he hecocdenn eens Herper & stowed upon me a gift, the value of which [ knew not till he whispered, “ By that door and up the the stairs, sir, you 
Brothers. 1840. — , Many a year had passed away.” | will find Andriot and two o:hers. 


‘ ae: , ke rter" , fearing lest ] 
ALREADY surpassing any of wie eT. Fae in = od These recollections refer toa residence at the castle Blene- ee ee oe at ae Benge sang oe 
roduction, Mr. James st.ll continues to write wath a rapidity ford, the home of his father, but at the time in possession of quiet, however; and passing across the court, I found the 


equaled even by the great Scott himself; and, if his works) 4 cousin who had purchased it, and in whose family Henry de | door held open by Andriot. Or the first Isnding-place of the 
io not in quality equal the best romances of the time, they are | Cerons passes the first twenty years of bis life—in the begin- stairs was another of my men, and higher upathird. On 


aferior to none in the attributes which command popnlarity— }) ning happily, but, as years pass on, in the unquiet spirit of a “4 wa leet poked i whl pen meno Some 
robable and well managed incidents, and a perfect ngreement | sensitiv® and neglected dependent. At twenty this heme of me to a small anteroom, and watching on the opposite side 


n their great events with the most authentic chronicles. In/) his youth ts left for the camp. Henry de Cerons, under the , was Albert of Blancford. The noble boy embraced me gladly; 

hie respect Mr. James is cer:ninly superior to the author a Prince de Condé and the Admiral Coligny, distinguishes him- py a hee pth see eee 

Vaverley, who @as in many fnstances convicted of falsifying || seif.as one of the bravest and truest of the Huguenot captains, what pale and agitated ; but the dear girl suffered not such 

history in his portraitures ; while Richelieu, Philip Augustus, ' and rises rapidly in the estimation of the Protestant party, un- feelings to veil or check her affection for the man she loved; : 

enry of Navarre, and many other personages, and their times, | til he becomes a prisoner on the fatal field of Jarnoc, where, and, starting forward from aoe gem old La on cast iy 

ave been so painted by Mec. James that his romances have | as history has recorded in almost the same language as that amare te | a as pot nae came forward post peta 

been denominated by the highest ¢ritical authority ‘ great his-| used by Mr. James, the Prince de Condé was ruthles:ly mur -_ eagerly by the hand. ‘The contract of our marriage lay 

orical pictures, not less worthy of admiration on account of dered, and the brave Robert Stuart was captured only to be | upon the table; but we had many words to say to each other, 

— heir singular fidelity than for their splendid coloring and the | the victim of a more exquisite torture, He goes, with the || and we had not ye canes it, when the door behind us open- 

kill displayed in their composition.’ They have, also, as dis-|) Catholic army, to Paris, where he has considerable wealth, | qt a eee anxiously ; “has it taken place ? 

WY Binguished from the great mass of cotemporary novels, an uni- amassed from ransoms of noble prisoners and other sources, h Be quick, Henry! uick !”” he added, seeing that the con- 

doll: nly healthful moral tone ; and, with these excellences, they | in the hands of Martin Vern, an eminent Catholic merchant; || tract was still unsigned. “ I fear, and shall fear for your hap- 
have succeeded to a more universal approval than has been | and there, through the good offices of the Prince de Auvergne, || piness, my children, till the deed is irrevocable. ; 

. \ . Oh! happy interruption to words, every one of which oc- 
warded to works written in a more brilliant style and recom- | who is indebted to him for some personal good offices, be- Fn | PPY that bore Fate upea their wings !— 
rended by that pseudo philosophy which distinguishes the || comes proprietor of the estate of Les Bois, and finally, the | ; gladly we pronounced the vow 
tellectual character of the times. discovery of a lost document, of his own patrimonial ; 


| I placed the mystic sym- 
The scene of the present work is France, in the time of the |i There ig a deeply interesting story, mixed with the graver eternel union on the head of her I leved. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





«* Now !’ cried the baron, as soon as the whole was com- I Come en! come on! You will see such 
“now depart at once! You will find good Dame | 


leted, 
Marguelette without the walls at the s 
wait. Bless thee, my Louse! bless 
Henry, and love none but her: 
by what you have seen and know. Get thee to bed, Albert, 
and let all be quiet in the house.” 

Louise trembled a good deal, but I led her on: and gradu- 
ally, as the severing from her father’s seemed more com- 
plete, she clung to me more closely. The baron, with hisown 
haad, shut the door behind us, and step by step we descended 
the dark stairs. ; 

“T have thought it better, dear Louise,” I said, as we 
reached the bottom of the stairs, “that we should both be | 
screened from notice as far as possible; and I have here a 
nun’s gown, if you cax throw it over your other clothes.— 
Where is the gown, Andriot?” : 

He gave it me, and Louise covered her white dress with 
the gray serge ; but as she was in the very act of putting it on, 
to my ise I heard the great and remarkably-toned bell of 
St. Germain |’ Auxerrois begin to ring loudly, as if for matins ; 
and scarcely had I hurried Louise across the court into the 
street, when loud shouts were heard from different parts of the 
town ; the bells of the churches were heard ringing ; the light 
of torches and flambeaux was seen aivancing from the side of 
the Louvre; and it was evident tbat, notwithstanding the 
profound stillness which had reigned in the city as I passed 
along, one part, at least, of the population was up and 
watchful. 

A moment after we heard a loud and piercing shriek inthe | 
distance, and Louise, trembling in every limb, clung to my 
arm. At first she seemed to think that all this referred to 
ourselves ; that we were discovered, and about to be dragged 
back; but the cnes from every part of the town soon un te- 
ceived ber: and as I remembered the various lirtle incidents 
of the last three days; the warning of young Martin Vera; 
the eager and pres<ing invitation uf the prince dauphin, I 
doubted not some dark and horrible scheme for the destruc- 

tion of the Protestants was upon the eve of execution. 

Moric Endem closed the door bebind us, and with the other 
men, sprang to my side; and remembering the caution of the 
young merchant, I drew Louise on, with scarcely a word, to- 
ward his dwelling. 

street in which we were was still nearly vacant, with 
the exception of the people bearing torches, who were coming 
from the farther end ; but just as we quitted the shodow of 
the Hotel de Blancford, a man darted forth from a doorway 
on the other side, crying,‘ Help! help! Here are Protes- 
tants escaping!”’ and, at the same time, he seized m= by the 
arm and aimed a blow at my head. He was masked, but 
the voice was that of De Biaye; and be certainly would have 
cut me down, had not Moric Endem, always prompt and cool, 
leveled his pistol at his head and fired. He feli dead upon 
the spot; but the cry had brought a number of the terch- 
men down at full speed, and [ certainly thought that our hour 
was come. 

Moric’s wit, however, now saved us, as his ready courage 
had done. He seemed to comprehend the whole in a mo- 
ment ; and, as his religion never stood in the way of his pro- 
— he burst into a loud laugh as the men came up, ery- 
ing, “ That Maheutre of a Huguenot will need no more. By 
the mass, if I has not had my pistol, he would have murd>red 
some of us. There drag him along by the heels to Montfau- 
con. So perish all enemies of the true church!” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” cried the torchmen, taking us fur zealous 
Catholics ; and on we hurried after them as close as we could 
come. But the house of Martin Vern was far off. The streets 
were beginning to swarm with people; we saw two doors 
burst open to pillage the houses and massacre the inhebitants, 
before we reached the end of the street; and Lou'se could 
not keep up with the men, whose mistake might still have 
saved us if we could have gone on in their company. Nothing, 
then, but sudden death seemed to surround us on every side; 
the only chance was in putting Moric Endem at the head of 
our troop; but he was known to so many Catholics aa well 
as Protestants, that the first order to unmask would have be- 
trayed all. 

As we were following the other party nt some distance, 
five or six people came up from the opp site direction, and 

& moment to those before us. Tiere was awomen with 
new comers; but they stopped and on+ man advance 
saying, “Unmask!” vaaiinets 
was about to cut him down, but I stopped him, and 
tHe” ered the oes 
‘Ha! other, “ I was seeking you, Monsieur des 

a shall save you still. Miriam, link ysurself with 

on yim ee their men. Let none of 

party, + In. 8 low tone, “ unmask; we will do 
that if need should be. Now, shout, my men, end ete 
fevshes. Up with the Catholic Church, down with the Ma- 


Ob! my father! my father!” said Louise to me jn a low 
one not save my father? Ob, Henry! Henry! 


I spoke a word upon the subi with the 
ha: 
but he stopped mesharply ere I could finish my aeatence, "I 
king my life by what I am doing even 
8 Catholic Wife; she will 


where your horses | 
! Be kind to her, | 









now. 
save his —_ 






sights as will make 
you glad of your own lives!’ 

I whispered to Louise the hope that he gave me, scanty 
as it was; and, alas! as we hastened onward, the sights 


said. 
Before we had gone half a mile, the streets of Paris were 
one scene of massacre and horror. The whole place was 


blazing with torches ; large parties of armed men, on fuot and 


on horseback, were scouring the streets, kiliing every one even 
suspected of Protestantism; and many a Catholic, too, was 
slain in the anarchy of the time, who stood between fair es- 
tates and greedy relations. Six or seven we saw slain before 
our eyes; and thrice, while the echoing screams of new vic- 


\ tims were heard within the houses, a dead body was cast 


forth from the upper windows into the streets as we were 
passing. Instantly a crowd of the dark and sallow villains 
that crowd the alleys and lanes of a great metropolis, gather- 
ed round, like vultures over the dead, to strip it of its clothing; 
and often was heard the low groan or faint cry which followed 
the dagger-stroke that ended what the assassins above had 
left unfiaished. 

As we approached the banks of the river, however, the 
scene became still more terrible and still more confused ; 
thousands of figures, all bent on the same bloody business, 
whirled round us is every direction; the cries of the victims; 
the shouts of their butchers; the breaking in of doors and 
windows ; the occasional discharge of firearms ; the incessant 
ringing of bells, the beating of drums, and the sounding of 
trumpets, made a noise perfectly desfening ; while the sights 
that were now presented, as clearly as it had been day, made 
the heart sick with horror, and agony, and indignant grief — 
In one gateway alune, [ saw piled up so many human bodies. 
among which were two wemen, that the gate ceuld not be 
shut: and, as } kept my ey*s upeu the ground, I saw that the 
gutters flowed red with blood. A little farther on, a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age was seen dragging along a 
naked body by the heels; and farther still, a fiend of a woman 
pressing out the last breath from the body of a creature like 
herself, while she tore the rich clothes from her dying limbs. 

All those that appeared active in the massacre, of a better 
class, at least, a!l that I saw, were masked ; but much bap- 
pened even close to me that I beheld not at all; for my whole 
thoughts were taken up with the situation of the dear girl at 
my side, and I feared every moment that her strength would 
tail through terror, horror and agitation. She huog heavily 
upon my arm itis true, but still she did not give way. With 
her eyes bent down upon the ground, she hurried on, while 
the kind girl Miriam, though evidently terribly agitated her- 
self, poured strengthening and consoling words into her ear, 
and supported her on the other side. 


Three times we had been stopped and command?d to un- 
mask; but either a single word fram young Martin Vern, or 
Moric Endem’s well-imitated shout of “ Down with the Hu- 
- wang ’ obtained us a free passage without uncovering our 
aces. 

At length, the long-wished for sight of the s reet in which 
the merchant lived ted itself; but at that very sp: t we 
were stopped by a crowd of wild rabble whom no words wou'd 
pacify; and when the young merchant and two of those who 
were with him pulled their vizards off, a furious man, brao- 
dishing a sword, swore that he gave a false name, and 
was calling out to kill him, when Moric Endem, starting for- 
ward, exclaimed, “ Ha! G uquant! Huguenot! Maheutre 
that you ere! Knock his brains out, Martin! Knock hi. 
brains out! He was Coligny’s horseboy at Moncontour, and 
was taken. Knock his brains out! knock his brains out! He 
is a Huguenot shamming Catholic.” 

With h’s drawn sword in his hand he rushed forward, and, 
be fore he could be stopped, cut the man down. * By the mass, 
there are more Huguenots among them!” he springing 
at another man. * Kull them all! Down with the Hugue- 
nots!’ bnt the men fied in every direction, and left the street 
clear. 

Young Martin Vern, however, pausal and looked angrily 
upon Moric Erdem, saying, ‘‘ This mus: be answered.”’ 

“It is answered in six words,” replied Moric. ‘ The man 
is what I sad. He is Gouquant, who was horseboy to the 
admiral, end haa since, I hear, been cutthroat for any one 
that wanted ore here in Paris.” 


Nobody could contradict him,and the young merchant bur- | 


ried on. 

Oh! with what joy and satisfaction did I see the great doors 
of the merchan:’s courtyard close bebind us and held my poor 
half-fainting Louise to my heart in a momentary dream of 
safety! But that dream was soon dispelled, fur I heard one 


of the men, as pale as death, tll the good youth who had . 


protected us, that the whole place had been twice searched 
for me and my followers already. The next morning there 


» was a low me ot the gate, and, on looking through the grat- | 


ing, we saw two elder merchants, with a foothoy, and im 


sad and pale, however. 








he said, as soon as the was closed. 


mediately gave them admission. Martin Vera's face was 


“Th refess'imgo open the city gates on any account,” | 

oor “ Nay, cheer up, | 
lady, we will find means to save you. Miriam, what 
your quick wit? To-morrow the search will be stricter |! and in the evening when he goes to bed he is a barrel of beer. 


land mevelieder! = ot less fatal, thou ~ How 

them out ofthe city 1" i ao 
“ y the river!” said the girl, eagerly, “ by the river! M 

father’s barge, that brought all the gold plate from Rouen, i 


be warned—be warned | we saw did fully justify that which the young merchant had | just at the back of our garden 


|  “* But, to get te the top of your house, Miriam,” said th. 
|) merchant, “they must pass round through that awful stree: 
where the blood is flowing like water.” 

“ Over the tops of the houses!" cried the girl: “over the 
roof! [know there is a way. You, dear Martin, run round 
and tell my father to open the door above. I wili guide them 

‘The young merchant paused not a moment, and his uncles 
as eagerly and rapidly led us out upon the tops of their ware. 

Tremendous was the lurid glare that rose up from 
the streets below; tremendous the mingled roar of terrific 
sounds that reached us as we hurried along the narrow and 
giddy way; it was like walking upon the precipice wrge of 
| hell itselt; and I do not think Louise could have bore jt 
| long, bad not good Martin Vern soon led us into a sor of 

alley between the double roofs of the houses. It was with 
| some difficulty that we found out which was the roof of the 
|| good Jew's house ; but at length Miriam fixed upon ut, and 
knocked at a smal! door in the side. For several momeny 
' there was no answer, and she knocked again. Then, how. 
ever, came the sound of steps hurrying up, and hands unstcedy, 
| it seemed, with age or fear, unlocked the door on the other 
side. As soon as it was opened the head of Solomon Abar 
appeared, his limbs shaking, and his face pale. 

“ Blessed be God!" he cried. “ Blessed be God! Come 
in, my children! come int All is safe here. I always make 
my house doubly strong. Ah! bless your sweet face, lady, 
you look pale, and weil yos may; but the boat will save you. 
[t is close to the shore; in the little creek [had made to 
unload my merchandise. I owe my life to the good lord, your 
lover, there !"’ 

* My husband !" said Louise, in a tove that I shall! never 
forget; and, casting berseif upon my bosom, she wept. Her 
tears were svoa dried, however, ard we hurried down to the 
bank. 

As it wos probable that we might be fired upon, some large 
piles of fagota were given usto make a sort of screen on 
ether side, and also to give the barge the appearance of 
merely a wood boat. A large bag of money was placed in 
my hands by Martin Vern; Miri brought down rich cust- 
ions for Louise to lie upon; the Jew tumself added wineand 
provisions; and Moric Endem, doing bis best to assume the 
appearance of a common boatman, siled another man tw 
push eway from the shore and get into the middle of the 
tiver. 

| As we slowly made our way along, the horrid sounds fra 
|) the centre of the town began to decrease ; but, just in paswieg 
| mear the walls, the guards first called out to stop, and tha 
fired upen us. But their shot did us no harn, and, ere the 
j could load and fire again, we were out of reach. We passed 
| the suburh, bo, in -afety; and ob ! how strange was the sense 
tion, when we felt the boat gliding on tuurwugh the noiseless 
scenes of the country, and saw the calm morning light glow- 
ing warmly in the east! 





Our harses ard the rest of my followers, with good Dame 
Morcurlette, had been stationed at a little cabaret not a hun- 
d ed yards fom the river, and Moric, who knew the spot, 
engaged to land us, and lead us there at once. He was not 
one to miat+ke, and we put ourselves entirely under his gui- 
dance. When the boat touched the shore, however, I thought 
I beard many persons talking at a distauce, and landed firet 
to see, 

| As I approached the rendezvous, i saw, by the gray dawn, 
a much larger bo /y of horse than that which T expected, and, 
pausing, I was on the eve of returning to the barge when | 
perce ved @ young raan dismounted, and pacing eagerly back- 
ward and forward, but every now and then pausing to look 
up the road. I thought that I could not be mistaken in the 
figure, and, advancing a little nearer, the face of the prince 
dauphin became more distinct. At the same moment be 
caught a sight of me, and, darting forward, he caught me by 
the hand, saying, ‘* Thank God! but oh, de Cerous, you ar 


surely not alone!” 


I told him briefly what had happened, and he replied “Lore 
not a moment! Bring them all here. There is a letter for 
the lady, and an escort of my own men, witha safe conduct 
) from my father. But you must put twenty leagues between 
| you and Paris ere you sleep; for here, at this moment, 00 

man could be’ certain of saving his own brother from hour to 
hour. No words, De Cerons, but away! To Geneva! to 
| Geneva! if you would have safety!” 

No words, indeed, were spent in vain. Louise and the 
rest were brought up from the boat, and, ere twenty minutes 
_ had passed, we were on the read to Switzerland. 
I 
| A Goon Rergrxxcer.— Do you know Mr. —— 1” asked 

one friend of another, referring to an o'd gentleman who ws 
|| famous for his fondness of the extract of hop. 
“ Yes, sir, | know him very well.” 
“ What kind of a man is he ?” 
“* Why, in the morning when he gets up 


he is a beer barre! 
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1 
For the New-Yorker. 
ANCALUS. ...rxom THe Geaman. i 
“ Avcmwus reigned in Ionia. » » + « He was told by ong of his ser- | 
vants, whom he pressed with hard | bor in his vines ard, that he would | 
never taste the pro tuce of his vines. H- had already the cupia hand, | 
and cajled the prophet to convince bim of hi- falsehoud, when the | 
slave, yet firm in his couviction, uttered the well-known ' 
* Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra.” 
*'Twixt cup and lip there's many a slip.’ 
An’ at that very momeot Ancwus wes told that a wild boar had en- 
tered his vineyard; «pon which he threw down the cup and hastened 
to drive away the wild beast. He perished in the attempt.” 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, 


EEE 


From ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for 1841. | cheers the spirit even amid the gloom and desolation of 


THE FORSAKEN. 
BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 

Upon the Bridge of Sighs* 
I’ve passed the gulf between my youth and me; 
My heart! throw off this feverish dream, and rise ;— 

Tis time thou shouldst be free! 

Let these cold words now spoken, 
Unloose the spell that bound thee to the past ; 
Let the delusion nursed so long be broken— 

Thy brightest and thy last. 





Ancvs, the monarch of Samos’ fair land, 
His vineyard with pleasure surveyed ; 
His vines he was planting with sedulous hand— 
An old slave approached him and said : 
“Oh stay, King Ancweus, thy sedulous hand! 
Hie home to thy palace and rest! 


The juice of the vineyard which now thou hast planned 


Shall ne'er for thy goblet be pressed !"’ 
The monarch looked on him and smiled in disdain, 
And thus to the old man said he: 
“ Thy task shall it be, when the goblet I drain, 
To fill it, thou dotard, for me.” 
“ Trust not Fortune, aye beguiling ; 
Trast not Hope, for Hope is vain. 
Now is Fortune on thee smiling ? 
She may quickly change again. 
*Twixt the vine and press, I ween, 
Storm and frost may intervene.” 
The vines have up sprouted so spreading and high; 
The leaves are fresh blowing and green ; 
The grapes in rich clusters all under them lie, 
Or peep out the foliage between. 
And as the glad monarch the gathering viewed, 
He saw that the old man was near, 
And hailed him, exulting -“ The vintage is good ; 
Are goblet and cup-bearer here ?'’ 
Then answered in sorrow that servitor gray, 
“Yes, fair is this vintage of thine; 
Yet hast thou, thy sedulous toil to repay, 
Not tasted one drop of the wine 
“ Trust not Fortune, aye beguiling ; 
Trust not Hope, for Hope is vain. 
Now is Fortune on thee smiling? 
She may quickly change again. 
*Twixt the press and cup, alas! 
Time enough has yet to pass.” 
The feast is made ready—fair sight to behold ; 
The slave in sad silence is there: 
He bears to the monarch the goblet of gold, 
But shudders that goblet to bear. 
Then out spoke the monarch in merriest mood— 
“ All hail to thee, prephet of ill! 
My labors have brought me a recompense good ; 
Say, why art thou shuddering still?’ 
Then answere | in sorrow that servitor gray, 
While tears in hisaged eyes shine— 
“I bear to my sovereign the goble: today— 
He hath not yet drank of the wine ! 
“ Trust not Fortune, aye beguiling; 
Trust not Hope, for Hope is vain. 
Now is Fortune on thee smiling? 
She may quickly change again. 
*Twizt the goblet and the lip 
Often times the hand will slip!" 


The King laid his hand on the goblet of gold, 
And smiling he raised it on bigh ; 

That instant the gates of the palace unfold, 
And the vintners in terror draw nigh: 

“Qh haste thee, great monarch! a boar from the wood 

Doth ravage thy vineyard so fair ; 

The best of thy hunters are laid in their blood— 
The wild beast hath slaughtered them there!” 

Up started the monarch, and, weapon in hold, 
He furiously rashed through the door ; 

His lips were ne'er wet in the goblet of gold— 
He came from the vineyard no more! 


Trust not Fortune, aye beguiling; 
Truat not Hope, for Hope is vain. 
Now is Fortune on thee smiling ? 
She may quickly change again. 
Ere another moment flies, 


Falls the from the skies. 
New- Haven, June i5, | 


CrEBeE. 


Fond heart! alas for thee ! 
“‘ Thou hast made idols, and hast found them clay.” 
The work of thy “‘ desiring phantasy :” 
Cast them in scorn away. 
Yes! as, untaught and blind, 
To the mute stone the pagar bows his knee, 
Spirit of Love! phantom of my own mind! 
Se have lcndtensl thee ! 
When first a laughing child, 
I gazed on nature with a wondering eye, 
I learned of her in calm and tempest wild, 
This thirst for sympathy. 
I saw the flowers appear, 
And spread their petals out to meet the sun, 
The dew-drops on their glistening leaves draw near, 
And mingle into one. 
And if my harp was stirred 
By the soft pulses of some wandering sound, 
Auuned to the same key, then oft I heard 
Its chords untouched respond. 
And through the vaulted sky, 
Giving no sound or light, when storms were loud, 
I saw the electric cloud in silence fly 
Seeking its sister cloud. 
I saw the winds, and sea, 
And sll the hosts of heaven in bright array, 
Governed by this sweet law of sympathy, 
Roll on their destined way. 
And then my spirit pined, 
And, like the sea-shell for its parent sea, 
Moaned fer those kindred souls it could not find, 
And panted to be free. 
And then came wild despair, 
And laid her palsying hand upon my soul, 
And pointed me to her dread ministers, 
The dagger and the bowl. 
\ Oh! God of life and light, 
Thou who didst stay my hand in that dread hour, 
Thou who didst save me in that fearful night, 
From maddening passion’s power ! 
Before thy throne I bow ; 
I tear my worshipped idols from their shrine ; 
I give to thee, though bruised and aching now, 
This heart, oh! make it thine. 
I've sought to fill in vain 
This vacuum of my heart with human love: 
Help me to cast away this earthly chaia, 
And rise .o thee above. 


* Bulwer. 


| For the New-Yorker. 
THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


BY MRS. EMELINE & SMITH. 
Wues the Creator of the Universe called this world into ex- 
istence, he looked around upon all he had made, and pro- 
‘| nounced it good. His eye wandered over mountain, valley 








and plain, rich in their first verdant covering, and rejoicing in 
the bright beauty of countless fruits and flowers, the first and 
fairest of creation. Next turned that all-seeing eye upon the 
» vast sublimity of ocean, with its mighty waters sparkling and 


, dancing in the sumbeams, like conscious creatures happy in a | 


_ new state of existence. Earth and ocean alike were fair, and 
the newly created world was beautiful; but, there was one | 
thing necessary for its entire perfection—one thing still want- | 

hing for the gratification of man. Then a subtle and mysteri- | 

| ous influence was called into existence, and breathed over all 
|| that had been before created. It was the spirit of Poetry. 

i Then, indeed, was the world perfect. Then mountain, vale, 

| axd stream glowed in the light of a magic loveliness, and the 

|| face of Nature wore a charm all-powerful to the mind of 
|| man! 

| Unchenged in its attributes—unaltered in its influences— 

|| undimmed in the brightness and purity of its first existence— 

|| the spirit of Poetry still lives end lingers upon the of 
Nature. Every season, time and place, is hall ite 
| presence. It gladdens the breast in the magic 
Spring, and the glowing loveliness of Summer. It 
forcibly to the soul in the perishing beauties of Autumn, and 
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win- 
| ter. It laughs over the Earth in the early beams of morning 
|| —floats in the rosy clouds and sun-set skies of evening, and 
| looks down upon us from the beaming stars in the silence and 
|| sublimity of midnight. It decks old Ocean’s heaving waves 
|| and hollow-sounding caverns with a mysterious charm ; and 
| adorns the rugged brow of the mountain, the verdant depths of 
| the valley, the pathless recesses of the forest, and its eternal 
| homes. It smiles in the sun-beam, and blushes in every 
| flower that decks the earth. Its voice is heard in the rolling 
| thunder, the rushing whirlwind, and the never-ceasing ca- 
|| dence of the mighty cataract: its gentler song, murmured by 
| myriads of tiny insects who rejoice in a bright but brief exist- 
|| ence, floats sweetly up to Heaven on every passing breeze. 
Yes, the spirit of Poetry lives, and smiles, and speaks, in 
every thing around us. It is the first great charm of Nature 
—the master-spell of Creation. It appeals to the imperisha- 
ble part of man, and stirs the divinity within him. It is the 
, mystic chain that binds his spirit to the Invisible, Ever-pre- 
"sent, and Ever-living Creator of the Universe. 
New-York, 1840. 





From the ‘Token’ fur 1841. 
THE MADONNA. 


4 TRANSLATED SKETCH....BY NATHANIEL GREENE. 


Tue day had been sultry. Resolved to avail myself of the 
| approach of evening to catch a breath of fresh air upon the 
sea-shore, I provided myself with a guide, and sallied from 
| the gates of Syracuse. Before wandering far I suddenly 
caught sight of the most interesting group my eyes had ever 
beheld. Upon a high, square pedestal, in a niche which on 
one side had suffered from time and the elements, « marble 
image of the Madonna stood befure me. Countless creeping 
planis twined around the Shrine; a gentle breeze played 
among the dark-green leaves which intercepted the last rays 
of the setting sun, and threw their tremulous shadows upon 
the pale marbie face of the image. The dark clouds that were 
rolling up from Etna, were tinged with a golden purple; and 
befure me lay the sea, quiet and unruffled as the biue heavens 
it reflected. 

Mount Etna, the sun, the sea—what were they, compared 
with the maiden who knelt before the image of the Virgin, 
with her family, in prayer ?—The fires of Etna flashed in her 
deep blue eye, and, as I afterwards learned, the commotion 
of the volcano was but too true an exponent of her troubled 
heart. Her mouth was slightly parted; she prayed. Bat, 
alas! the vuluptousness of earthly passien glowed upon her 
swelling lip. Convulsively she clasped her delicate and al- 
most transparent hands, while irrepressible emotion was legi- 
ble in her trembling frame. Her humid eyes constantly wan- 
dered from the marble image, scanning the distance with such 
earnestness and power, that had I stood upon the summit of 
Etna, or lain in the depths of the sea, that look wouid have 
drawn me irresistibly thence. It was but too evident that 
those eyes had lost some object which no Madonna could re 
store to their longing sight. Her fair mother, upon whose 

} placed features sat the blessed light of inward peace, knelt 
by her side. ‘The mother was teaching a little girl of about 
six years to pray, and pointing to a cross sculptured upon the 
square stone pedestal. Ina cradle near them lay a sweetly- 
smiling infan-, with its innocent eyes directed to the cross and 

| the Madonna above it. There were also others, women and 
maidens, kneeling before the image; but I heeded them net 
—absorbed as I was in the contemplation of the strangely-ex- 
pressive face of that praying girl. 

“ She, also, prays in vain!” 

Shrinking with sudder terror, I gazed around. Had my 

| guide spoken? ‘ Did yeu say something, Geronimo?” 

“* Yes, my lord—I meant that prayer would never help the 
fair Marcella more.” 

I was silent. 

“Old Etna has been a long time quiet. Pietro will soon 
| rise again from the sea, and drag her with him under the 
| waves.” 


These words, to me, were perfectly enigmatical. Etna— 


i Pietro—lI could not seize the connection, Geronimo perceiv- 


j ed it. 

* So you know not the story ?” 

“ What story ?”’ 

“ Of Pietro and Heimosa. 

zone.” 

« What was it, Geronimo ?” ; 

* Pietro was the handsomest youth in Syracuse; Hermosa, 

che fairest of Marcella’s family. Pietro was poor; Hermosa, 

ich. Pietro loved Hermosa. So far it is a common story. 
Chey could net be united:—how natural! Hermosa mus 
aarry another. ; 

-" During a terrible eruption of Mount Etna, poor Pietro, 
ere, from this place,—I knew not exactly how,—threw him- 
elf into the sea. But he hed no rest chere: at times he 
-omes againfupon earth, in a form so fair and seductive, that 

maiden who unfortunately beholds, 
lost. On the evening 


ie 


Fifty years are now past and 
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Pietro sinks again beneath the waves, leaving hs betrothed in | 
despair. Hermosa was his first victim; the sea closed over 
her beauteous furm. Eight days ago, Marcella’s betrothed 
lover disappeared. I am satistied he was no other than Pie- 
tro, and that he will surely compel her to follow him. He 
usually does this during an eruption of Etma. Sne 13 the 
fourth maiden of whom Pietro has robbed her family. How 
sad i: 1s to know her impending fate, and be unable to affurd 
her succor!” = * * * * * * 

Six months afterward, I found myseif again in Syracuse. 
My first visit was to the Madonna's shrine. The same family 
were kneeling before it. Magcella’s mother and sister were 
clad in deep mourning. Marcella was not there. The be- 
nignant face of the Madonna was now completely hid by the 
luxuriant vines. She hears and sees no more. The large 
ross was partially covered by the foliage, and seemed to have | 
increased in size. 

Old Geronimo wept while he related to me how the deli- 
cate form of Marcella became a prey to the fury of the waves 

I am not superstitious; but I could not look upon the little 
child in the cradle, upon the sea beneath, and Mount Etna 
above me, without a shudder. 


| 





From ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for 1841. 
NECROLOGY—CONVERSATION. 
BY MADAME SOPHIE GAY 

Wuat! is Conversation dead ?—1s that great power extinct 
which ruled with us supreme over all others—which made 
all France an immense saloon in which the gravest interests 
were discussed with the utmost courtesy—where merit, glory 
and good taste were rewarded—where justice was awarded | 
to mediocnty—where pretension was met with irony, and 
ridicule with gayety ?7—That power universally recognised, of 
which Madame de Staél said in 1810: ‘* The course of ideas 
in the la-t century has been entirely directed by conversation. 
People though: in order to talk, and talked that they might 
be applauded; and all which could not be brought out in a 
conversation seemed useless.” 

Alas! this sprightly fairy, whose favor was sought by the 
learned man, the warrior, the orator, the meguistrate, the 
artist and the coquette, saw her palace deserted, and was re- 
duced in her last moments to seek the society of her old neigh- 
bors, Philosophy and Morality—two powers on the deciine 
hike herself. The sprite 1s dead; her wand was broken in 
the tumults of the revelution. She was once the object of 
every one’s ambition—for whom Cardinal de Retz, La Roche- | 
foucauld, the Duchess of Longueville conspired—for whom 
Turenne triumphed and died —Bussuet thundered from the 
pulpit—Racine rhymed— Moliere excited universal laughter , 
— Madame de S -vigné wrote; for whom Voltaire undermined 
the alrar. and Mirabeau the throne ; and for whom Napoleon 
restored both—for we saw him, the conqueror of Europe, fear 
her, censure her, at last banish her, while the fairy, braving 
him, showed herseif stronger than the kings of the earth, and 
loudly predicted his reverses. 

What a mournful sight to see her, after resisting the des- 
potism of Louis XLV., the bulls of the Pope, the lettres de 
cachet of political favorites, the scaffolds of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, the will of Bonaparte, and the fury ef party spirit after 
the restoration, fall at last a victim to enawt, and expire, 
crushed by the weight of the golden colossus which now de 
stroys ail refined pleasures, all taste, all feeling. 
Conversation!—what a change for us, who remember her 
palmy days, when she was surrounded by faithful admirers, 
by ardent youths, by charming confidants, whose indiscretions 
sometimes consoled those whose modesty prevented their en- 
terirg herranks. 

With what grace she encouraged her faithful subjects, such 
as Champfort, Rivarol, BoutMers, Segur, Panat, Benjamin 
Constant, Le Merceir, Talleyrand, and so many others, who, 
excited by Mesdames De Staél, de Loigny, de Duras, and so 
many other pretty women, who only talked to please, r:n- 
dered her daily homage. She could descend to every rank— 
lively and sarcastic in the opera-box of Mile. Contat—gravely 


discussing all the reputations of the neighborhood in the por- | 


ter’s lodge in the bivouac—the taverns, the halls of justice, on 
the terrace of the Tuilleries, in the cafes, in the beokseller’s 
shops, in the public squares—fixing the reputation of the gen- 
eral, the magistrate, the statesman, the author, or the actor. 
Nothing escaped her. Indulgent or severe—comic or serivus, 
every one respected her, for she was the parent of fame. 
We may thus form an idea of the dreadful vacuum she has 


left in society. Her old flatterers, anxious to attribute to her | 


a noble end, maintain that politics have killed her—but it is 
not so. Politics never occupied the public more than during 
the Nan ae rg A Assembly, and never was conversation 
more animated in France than at that period. Every day en- 
— ape we treasures ny ee ae she was obliged . in- 

ent new words to express her s—every day new ques- 
tions were discussed ; and eonversation sustained fa the } oa 


homme what public eloquence had already pleaded in the | 


blow. She sank 












Alas! poor | 


No! it is not a noble passion which gave her her death- | 1 
. How could noble | is 
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weakness—of political dishonesty and political cabals? No: 
conversation died because she had no longer the proper ali- 
ment to sustain her. 

It would be worthy of the penci! of Johannot or Delaroche, 
to paint one of our modern assemblies in contrast with those 
of the time of Madaine de Staél, when every tace was an- 
mated with the ideas elicited in conversation, Now we see) 
in the centre a group of women reduced to examine each 
other’s dress, and to gossip about the fashions—while the 
men, collected round the card-tables or the doors, never take 
the trouble of addressing a word to them. Each one only 
speaks of Limself, wel! knowing that he will not be listened 


to. A member of the Chamber of Deputies gives a long ac-/) 


built of heavy blocks of hard limestone, and surmounted by 


another cornice. Above this is still another story, Consisting 
uf a single bluck of limestone in the shepe of an incurvated 
cone, the upper part of which is quite slender, The whole ig 
altogether unique, and even without the aid of tradition 
gives one impressions of @ very remote antiquity. This ig 
just crepe Mount Moriah, on whose level sumuaut the tem. 
ple tly stood. 
From Mr. James's last Work—just published 
ANNIE DEER. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

Trere is a little town on the const of England, which at the 


count of the debate, which every one has read in the “ Mes | present day is not exactly « sea-port, though in former times, 


senger;"’ while those who differ from him in opinion, without 
attempting to state their objections, arrange themselves for a 
game of whist. Any thing is agreeable which will interfere 
with conversation. Still France has celebrated men, of whom 
she may boast, and they are found in these meetings. But 
the artist, occupied only with the sale of his picture, directs 
his conversstion exclusively to those who he thinks will buy 
it—and the author wall not give gratis the ideas he hopes to 
sell to his publisher. Money—the god of the day—stifles all 
interchange of thought. Confidence is at an end—every one 
is afraid of making a dangerous rival of his friend by inad- 
vertently betraying his plans of making a fortune. When 
young men meet, they put cigars into their mouths at ence, to 
stop all chance of conversation. If they want exercise, they 
muunt their tilbury, and ride for miles with only a servant — 
Yet why should fear Conversation? —Alas! she is no more. 
It is said that her shade appears sometimes by the light of 


the fire around which her old friends have gathered to mourn | 


for—that it wanders in a convent at Paris—that it has been 
seen lately within the walls of a prison, where it came to con 
sole the untortunate prisoners, but the noise of bolts and bars 
frightened it away. 

Kind souls who regret ber—and you, young authors, who 
are worthy of her, endeavor to reanimate ber remains—call her 
back to life by gentle words—eff-r up at her shrine the pom- 
pous hecatomb of long calculativns, of sordid interests, of di-- 
putes and abuse—and if you cannot bring her back to life, 
at least evoke her spirit. 
From the ‘Token’ for 1841, 
THE TEACHING OF THE SENSES. 

THE eye is but a grated pane, 

Through which the clay-imprisoned soul 
Looks dimly forth on earth and sky 

Yet deeming all a beaven-writ scroll. 
We gaze and gaze, and sometimes dream 

That these may satisfy the heart; 

But, lo’ an after longing comes, 

Which makes the cheated dreamer start 
We feel that these are signs—not things— 
Prophetic visions cast before ; 
And yearning fancy turns to faith, 
Making us sure of something more. 
The ear doth catch sweet tones around 
From woman's tongue and Eol's choir; 
Yet this earth-music is but one 
Sweet, stolen string from heaven's lyre. 

And this is whispered to the heart ; 

For, though the raptured sense be blest 
| With song. a yearning wish will rise 

For something still to fill the breast. 
The rose regales, yet seems to cheat, 

Not satisfy, the sense it woos ; 

The jaded palate turns away 

From that which first it seemed to choose. 
The nerve with sweet sensation thrills; 

Vet langeor comes to claim its turn, 
And leaves the sickened sou) within 

For something better still to yearn. 
Thus every sense exalts the soul— 

Bestows a transient draught of bliss, 
Then breaks the cup, to make us thirst 

For surer, purer joys than this, 

They lift us to the mountain top, 

Where Earth and Heaven in contrast lie, 
And bid us spurn this lower sphere, 

And spread the wing for yonder sky ! 

one 


| 


Apsaton’s Pittar.—The last number of the Missionary 
Herald contains some interesting extracts from the journal of 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, a Missionary in Smyrna, during a journey 
in Syria, for the benefit of his health, in the course of whict, 
he visited Beyroot, Jerusalem, and other celebrated places. 


On the third day after his arrival at Jerusalem, in company 


with some friends, he rode round the city, and visited spots of 


peculiar interest in the environs. 


in of which, as ic was doubtless the most ancient, 


was the 
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Har of Absalom, the cons’ruction of which is men- 


2 Samuel, 18: 18. No doubt is entertained that this’ 


less in height, 


when the chivalrous race of Plantagenet held sway within 
these realms, 1t was not only reckoned as such, but sont = 
ships to the fleet under the command of a Mohun, a Grey, 4 
De Lisle, or a Clinton. There is as little connexion, howe. 
ver, between the former state of the town aud the present, as 
there is between those daye and the time at which the events 

' where I am aly ur to relate took place. All that remains of 
its former splendor, indeed, is the ruin of an old caste, pie- 
turesquely perched on the extremity of a little slope, which, 
like the ambitious aspirstions of youth that have no result, 
runs out, promontory fa-hien, into the rea, towering up as it 
goes, till, cut short in vs career, it ends ma chalky cl ff of no 
very great height. 

Upon the brow of that cliff is the castle we have mention 
ed, sanding Lhe the scull and cross-bonesup na nun's table, 
ameme:to f the transitory nature of all things, theogh the 
eyes once fuminar with it seldum drew any moral frum that 
memorial of the dead. 

Along the slope of the hill, towards the west, is built the 
little modern town, or, rather, the village, a congregation of 
small white houses looking over the ever-changing ses. Mar 
ifold are the gardens. Though Flora loves not to be fanned 
with the wings of Zephyr when his pen feathers are dipped 
in brine, yet we are obhged to confess that the flowers there 
grown are sweet and beautiful; the shrubs, though rather di- 
minutive in ez, green avd luxuriant. 

There are one or two pretty houses in the place, the best 
being the rectory, which stands neor the church, and which, 

| though large, 1s not very convenient. The newtest, the most 
| coramodious, 1s one which, situated just below the castle, 
takes in part of the ancient valium as a portion of the earden, 
| and is built in the purest styl. of cottage architecture, ut if 
| Contrast the more strengly i its trim and flourishing yours 
i ness with the old walls which, in the pride of decayed not 
| lity, tower up above it, rai-ing hattlement and watch-tower 
| high in air, as if turning up the nose at the little upstar at 
| their feet. 
In this house dwelt a personage by no means uncomme 
| in England, and combining in bis own nature @ creat man 
the faults and good qnalities of our national character. fet 
we must give a sketch of his history, which, though as bet 
"as possible, will explain bie character without any long de 
tails. The son of a well dving man in the neighboring cour 
ty town, he had early been put apprentice to a large dealer 
in various commodities ; gradunily made bis way in the world; 
entered into partnership w ith bis old master; rendered the 
business doubly flourishing by care, activity, and exactness; 
increased in wealth and honor; married, at forty-five, the 
daughter of a poor clergyman—the only thing he ever did in 
his hfe without the enash-book in his hand, and was duly pre- 
sented with one fair daugb'er, whom he loved passing well. 
Through life be was the most exact of men, prompt, pune- 
tual, authoritative > and, having realiy considerable talents in 
a particular line, very geodraste in many things, a2 easy and 
increasing fortune, and a very comfortable notion ot his own 
value, be became one of tne most important men of the town, 
gave law to the commen counc il, and tone toa considerab e 
He was a little dogmatic, somewhat pom 
pous, and loved not contradiction ; and his wife, who was a 
meek asa lamb, tock cere that he should experience nore 
his own dwelling. But, with all theee little faults, be had 
contrived to make himself loved as well as respected. For 
though, in putting two and two together, he was as accura? 
| as our great mathematician’s calculating machine, yet, in 
ality and in truth, there was nota more liberal man on the 
face of the cach. If anybody applied to him for pecuniary 
nesistance, he would sit down, and, gathering togeth- r all the 
facts, calculate, with the most clear-heaaded precision, whe 
ther a loan would be really useful to the person who asked it 
If that were made clear, he had no hesitation whatever; and, 
even if it were not made clear, and there was something like 
an even chance that hie assistance might be serviceable ot 
might not, he only hesitated for a minute and a half; and the 


class in society. 


‘ He says that continuin irit unloosed th bed t could 
his way along the bed of the Kedron, he ti to some = iit Te 
cient tombs or monuments, situated on its left bank, the most 


get them into a run knot. 
As, however, he was upon extremely good terms with 8 
lady who is one of the pleasnntest companions that we © 
|, have in life, and whose name is Dame Fortune, those '* 
stances in which the chances were equally balanced gener! 


described. Its eubioenne Sader turned out as he could have wished. and be served both - 
tom | friend and ined hi , with the addition 
This pute fet and regai is money, wi proper 


interest, both in bank-notes and friendship. 
He never met with but one <0 in his life "? 
to the time of our commencing Me lotory; but that misfortw"* 
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drove him frum the county town, and caused him to settle un- N 


derneath the old castie by the seasile. He lost neither his 
wife nor his daughter, his health, his spirits, nor his fortune. 
No! it wasan addition, not a loss. that cut him to the heart. 

One of the members of the common council, it seems, had 
+ brother who was a silversmith in London, and who, having 
made a comfortable competence, wisely retired from trade, 
came down tothe town of which he was a native and a free- 
man, and was soon admitted into the municipyl body, Now, 
whether he had frequented a debating society or the , 
gallery of St. Stephen's, whether he had studied under Cob- 
bett or Hunt, Burdett or Hume, or any of those gentlemen— 
we do not mean either t» be personal or political—any of 
those gentlemen, we s.y, famed tor opposition, it would seem 


as if, from the moment he came dewn, he had determined to | 


overthrow the spremacy ot our worthy friend, and to w 


minister. Moreover, le was oratorical ; he would sp 

a speech by the hour, in which he would confound all that the 
straight-forward good sense of our friend had made clear; he 
would pour upon the simplest subject a volley of fine words, 
net always pronounced with the utmost purity ; he would ren- 
der the most pellucid position opake by the turbid stream of 
eloquence, and would add a few words of Latin, with very 
little reverence forthe terminations of the nouns or the tenses 
of the verbs, but still with sufficient volubility to astound and 
overawe the ignorant ears around him. 

Our friend was resolved not to die without a struggle ; and, 
at the close of any of those triumphant orations, he would 
rise, feeling mora.ly convinced—se-ing, knowing, believing— 
that all his adversary said was idle, absnrd, and stupid, but 
yet laboring uader a e¢onsciousness of his own incapability to 
disentangle the subject which bad been twisted up intoa G w- 
dian knot, or even to fiad out the thin, feeble, and insiguifi- 
cant thread of his foe's argumentation amid the crystals of 
sugar-candy with which his eloquence had invested it. He 
would rise, as we have said, and gasp, and struggle, and sit 
down again, impotent tu reply. 

There was no help for it; he felt himself worsted; and, af. 
ter the agony of a couple of months, he retreated from a field 
which he no longer could maintain. He resigned hia post in 
the town couwel; made the necessary arceng ments with his 
partner in busiuess to give up his active share, aud retived, a 
man well toda, to spend the re-t of Ine days in peace at the 
little coast-town, abont ten miles tron tis former dwelling 
the localities of which we tive already desenbed. There, 
then, he settled with his wife nnd on!y daughter; there he em- 
bellished, improved, did good, avd enjoyed bie doings, and 
passed has time is that busy and inp portant usefalness which 
was 50 Well suited to his disposition. 

But we forgot all thie time to mike the read c aacquainted 
with his name. It was one which, though not uncommon, | 
was io some degree remarkable being neviher more nor leas | 
than John Deer. 
asa roe, nor so timid as a stag, nor possesse | of any of toe! 
distinctive qualities of the cerviae creation He was much 


too consequenti tl a person alse for any one—not even excep: sailors, who were loitering along the shore, pass them by, he peared clamorivg at the gates for admittance. 


ting his own wile—io venture to play upon his name, and 
tura Joho Deer into Dear John: so that the name of Deer 
could come to a0 harm in his hands. But, alack and weil-a- 
day! he had, as we have before said, one fair daughter, whom 
he loved pes gw li; end she was beautiful aS A rose, gentle 
as a dove, timid as a young fawn, aad her name was Anna; so 
that it very naturally hap eved that when anybody spoke of 
her as Annie Deer, there was an expression about the lips 
and a meaning inthe eyes whicn gave the last ¢ in her name 
very much the effect of an a—aod Annie Deer from her fa- 
ther’s and hee mother’s lips—and one other pairbesides—was 
Annie dear wh never she was mentioned. 

Now it wes natural for her father to call her so, and very 
natural fer her mother to call her so, and still more natural 
than all for one other person in the village to call her so also; | 
but who that person was remainsto be shown. We wall not 
keep the reader amomentin « aspense. Suspense is wreng, 
unjust, wicked; per-o1s whe have been condemned by a com- 
petent jury, and judged by a competent judge, are the only 
ones to whom suspense should be app ied; and very seldom, 
ifever, even then. The pereon whe pronounced the name of 
Annie Deer with such a tone shall be disclosed to the reader 
immediately. 

There was a poor widow ia the village, who had seen bet- 
ter days, but whose remaining fortune was a hundred and fif- 
ty pounds per annum, and more tian one half of that was on 
annuity. Yet eut of this sum she h id conrrived both t+ live 
with great reapecta'nlity, and to give her son, whom she lov- 
ed far better than herself, an education equal to the stationio 
which his father had moved. When Mr. Deer and his fami- 
ly had first come tv live at the little town of Saltham, as we 
shall call the place, William Stanhope was absent with hi- 
ship, for he had by this time become a mate inan East India- 
man, and Mr. and Mrs. Deer did everything they could to be , 
kind and civil to Mrs. Stanhope, and make her time pass 
cheerfully ull her son's retarn. 

When at length be did come back, they weleomed him as 


“an old friend, ring upon him all those civilities and fes- o8 ; . 
tivities with which we greet the long-ubsent and long-ex- ‘lop, and carried William Stanhope and Annie Deer wi 


pected. He was avery handsome young man; brave, gay, 
nd happy in his disposition ; gentlemanly and well educated, 





but, withal, touched with the frank straightforwardness of a ll ever sh-d in her life, they were, of course, the more paicful 
railor; but the quality which, joined with others. pleased | Willam Stannope would not suffer himself to weep, but he 
|| Mr. Deer the most, wasa prudentand economical calculation || felt little less than she did. He took the comman of his ves- 
|| of expenses, which taught him what was just to ochers ard sel; and. shortly afterward she, within ore hour, saw in the 
what was just to himself. Mr. Deer hked him very much; | newspaper, and read in his own hand-wriving, that the Hon. 
and, though Aunie Deer was at that time only fourteen, and | Compeny’s ship, the Earl Spencer, Captain Stanhope, com- 
no great chance of her falling in love with any body, yet Mr. senliea had cleared out and dropped down the river. 

Deer, being famed for foresight, resolved that he wouldex-| lt «asthe month of March, and the weather somewhat 
amine young Stanhope’s character thoroughly, and watch him | boisterous; and Mr. Deer, when he he-rd he wind whistle 


well. . and roar down the chimney, thanked God that some man had 
That r William Stanhope had brought home no great | been »truck with the very provident idea of insuring vess«ls 
wealth, having scarcely any capital to trade upon; but ue | risking themselves u>on shat treacherous ocean. Annie Deer's 


brought some very pretty presents for his mother, which | m nd ran in the same way, but it went no farther than wish- 
showed him to be a very kind and dutiful young man. The ing that there was realiy some mesning in the nawe by which 
next year, having increased his capital, his gains were in-| Life Assurance Societies designate themselves. But she 





I} 
i 


orry || creased ; and, besides bringing home more money, he brought _ felt too bitterly. poor girl, that there is no ensuring tha fra- 
him as though he had been a bishop, a baited bull, pe 1 
you 


home not only presents fur his mother, but presenta fur An- | eile thing, human life, especially when trusted to the mercy 
nie Deer, which he gave straightforwardly to her father, ex- of the win4s and waves. Her daily walk was upon the edge 
pressing his gratitude for all the kindaess which bad been of the litle p omontary looking oer the vast, melancholy 
shown to his mother during his absence. sea: and at length, a few days after the ship had dr pped 
Mr. Deer took the presents, and inquired, with looks of down the river, she beheld a gallant vessel c.ming on wih a 
much personal interest, iato the speculations of the young furiqus and not very favorable gale; and, watching it with 
sailor aod their success. William Stanhope was frank and | deep interest, saw it take refuge in their little bay, and come 
candid ; and though the sum that he had made was not very to anchor to let pass the storm. About four in the afternoon, 
brilliant, yet, compared with his means of making it, it prom- the wind lulled, but shifted more to the southwest, so that po 
ised so well, that Mr. Deer began to calculate, and found that ship was likely te get out of the Channel. About half past 
liberal assistance might without risk enable young Stanhope " four, as she was looking out of the drawing-room windows of 
|| to advance his fortune rap dly, and he made the offer at once _ her father’s house, she saw something like » bost t-ased up 
't was embrac-d with thanks, and the next voyage ensured to from time to time by the bouading avaves whioh the tempest 
William Stanhope competence as a single man. had left behind it. In half an hour after, she was pressed 
He had a higher ambition, however. He was now compe- ,in the arms of William Stanhope, and two or three hours 
tent to take the command of aship. He was respected a-d more of pure happiness were added to the few which they 
esteemed by all whe knew him; and a favorable offer was had known through lie. At ten o'clock he took bis depart- 
made to him, but the sum of ready money required was very ure ; bt at that hour the moon, though she was shining, was 
large; and, though he mentioned the offer to his mother with | red and dim, ann uncing that the presence of the commander 
all irs advantages, and ali the difficulties that interposed, he might soon be wanted on board his vessel. 
spoke of it to uo one else. His mother went thst evening to Annie Deer retired to her chamber immediately afterward 
drink tea with the family under the castle, but William Stan- She retired not to rep se, however, but, on the contrary, to 
hope rem:ined at home musing, alleging that he had letters pay for the happiness which she had that night experienced 
of businessto write; and the next mor-ing, instead of taking -y many a tear. She prayed, too, and prayed fervently, not 
his way to the house of Mr. Deer, as was his common prac- without hope in the efficacy of prayer, bu: with thattrembling 
tice, he wandered a'ong solitary upon the sands round the timidity, that doubt of our own worthiness, under the weight 
bay. seeming to count every pebble that studded the shore.— of which the footsteps of the apostle, though miraculously 
He had not gone very far, however, before a friendly hand upheld, sunk through the surface of the yielding waters. All 
was laid upen his acm,acd Mr. Deer, joining him io his remained calm; and, towards eleven o'clock, she remarked 
walk, entered at once upon business. He told him that Mrs. the clouds passing over the mvon, taking a different direction 
Stanhope had related to them the evening before the «ffer from that which they had done in the morning; and she 


i 


| 


which had been made. ons¢erning the command of a shi +, 
and then went on to ask his young friend why he had not ap- 
plied to him, John Deer, tor the mone;. 
* [ did not know, my dear sir,” replied the youth, “ that 
| you would be willing to lend so larg~ a «um.” 
| * Not willing tw every body,” repled Mr. Deer, “ but quite 


my cash book 
Stili Will.am Stanhope paused; and then, afier letting two 


turned directly towards his companion, and, raising hs head 
he said, ** There is another reason, Mr. Deer, why | have not 
asked you: I am in love with your daughter Annie, and, if 
I get on in the world, Lam determined to seek her hand. I 
did no: wish to mention this at present, because I have but 
litle to offer her except in hopes and expectations and | 
could not think of asking you to lend me so large a sum of 
money without telling you what were my feelings towards 
your daughter.” 

“Sie, you are an honest man,” replied Mr. Deer, “and 
keep, I see, both sides of the account clear. But IT will 
strike a balance with you, and begin a new account. Thus. 
then, we stand, William: I will lend you ten thonsacd 
pounds to buy your ship, and, when you think you kave made 
enough to alfs da wife, I will give you the ten thousand 
punds as my daughter's fortune, and be glad to receive you 
as my son-in-law.” 

“ This is be, inning a new account, indeed, my dear sir, for 
it ‘eaves me yourdebtor in every way ” 

“ Pay it off in ki dness to my evild,” replied Mr. Deer; 
and the matter was thus finally settled with the father. As 

it» the daughter, William Stanhope sat with her for an hour 

anda hal before dinner; and at a little party which was 
given that night at the clergyman's house, every body de- 
clared thst the b aut fal eyes of Annie Deer looked like two 
stars. 


ling joy in which present pleasure is mingled with and hight- 
ened by the expectation of someth ng not exactly sorrowful, 


The txo mon hs that followed were filled up with that thril- } 


thought, with mixed hope ard apprehension, that ere the 
morning, perhaps, be whem she loved might be far away upon 
that voyage, which was destined either to give them comfort 
and independence, or to separate them for ever. She lay 
down to rest; but, towards iwelve o’cloek, the wind began 
to rise, increased in violence every moment, and swelled at 


Now he certainly was not so ligtt-f oted |) willing to you, who in all your transactions are as correct as length into a hurricane. The casements rattled; the wain- 


scot shook and creaked; the house itself seemed shaken.— 
Loudly roaring round and round, the spirit of the storm ap- 
It could be 
heard as it whistled through the branches of the trees. It 
could be d'stinguished as it rushed and raved amid the ruins 
of the castle up above. It could be felt as it swept, with 
sighing and a melancholy sound, over the level sands of the 
bay, interrupted only by the sudden plunge of the waves, as 
they poured headlung upon the resoundieg shore. Annie 
Deer rose from her bed, and tistened, ard wept, and prayed 
through the hwelong night. 

But what boots it to tell a long and a sad story, when a 
very few words will serve our purpose ! With the morning 
light Annie Deer gazed from her wiudow, but the ship was 
gone, and the storm continued; and, as she leoked, without 
making any particular effort to hear, the sound of a few dis- 
‘ant guns caught ber ear, and made her heart sink low. The 
tempest lasted the whole day. During the night it decreased, 
and the next morning there were found on various points of 
the coast the spars and timbers of a gallant vessel, en some 
of which were painted “ The Eari Spencer!” The geatle- 
men of Lloyd's announced the loss of an outward bound Chi- 
naman. The owners of the Earl Spencer cursed the luck 
which had lost them a good voyage, and applied to the under- 
| writers. The underwriters cursed their luck still more furi- 
ously, but paid the money. Mr. Deer thanked God that he 
had ensured to the full ameunt of his loan, and Annie Deer 
sat down, with widowed heart, to pass the rest of her life 
with very little interest in the things thereof. Her mother 
marked the varying color of her cheek, the languor of her 
| look, and the frequent tearfulness of her eye: and kissing her 
|| tenderly. let fall a drop on the pale forehead of ber only child. 


or painful, nor melaacholy, but perhaps we should call i || Annie Deer met with sympathy frem one kindred being in 
ak: Phos Annie Deer ie mI full, the society of ne Bh ee path, and it was all she hoped for, all she 
i , ough the expectation of his departure, upon || as in lite - 
oy ve got = thes ny a China fou, scent nae | Such was the first part of the story of Annie Deer. = 
brought a cloud over the br ght sky of their a Time, || all stories, into whatever ee Sees they = 
that rapid old posiillhon, who goes jogging on the saddle || separated by the brains of the — h ome ——- =, 
faster and faster every day, without at all mindung the six || there is no getting rid of the beginning eg x 
thousand years that have elapsed since first be 10 beat || ing told the former, we must now turn to t pa: mae 
te road—Time, we say, whi his horses into the destined to be shorter still. Mr. Deer went to on, 
: , was indemnified by the underwriters for the money he hed ad- 
vanced; and he returned to his dwelling, looking really sad 
for the loss of poor William Stanhope. He called upon the 
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int of ng. Annie Deer 
were non first tears she 





derful rapidity to the 
t very bitterly ; and, as 
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a 1 
childless widow, and tried to comfort her; but she was not | 


to be comfurted. He spoke some soothing werds to Annie, 
but Annie only wept the more; and Mr. Deer himself had a 
kind of perception that they had all suffered a loss which 
money conld never repair. As the house was dull, and the 
village was dull, and every thing about the place looked more 
or I+ ss gloomy since the loss of the Earl Spencer and poor 
William Stanhope, Mr. Deer betook himself one day, merely 
for the sake of relaxation, to the county town, purposing, as 
the pleasantest and mest habitual way of amusing his thoughis, 
to look into all the accounts and p ings of the very re- 
spectable firm in which the grester part of his fortune was 
still embarked. His partner was out, however, when he ar- 
rived; and Mr. Deer, strolling out into the town, was met by 
Mr. Pecock, the silversmith, and Mr. Pocock’s retired brother 
John the common councilman and orator. 

Now Mr. Deer and Mr. John Pocock were severally sixty- 
three years of age and upward, and the enmities of sixty- 
three years are pertinacious things. Mr. Deer, therefore, 
would willingly have avaided Mr. John Pocock ; but that gen- 
tleman, on the contrary, put his arm through his, talked to 
him very civilly, and, leading the conversation to the affairs 
of Mr. Deer's house, gave him a hint, with perfect kindness 
of intent and manner, that his partner might be getting on too 
fast. Mr. Deer was agitated, alarmed, irritated; and, if he 
had done what his heart bade him, he would have teld his 
companion to mind his own business, and to meddle with no 
body else’s affairs, for that he, John Deer, was rich enough to 
buy out him, John Pocock, and all his relations. He refrain- 
ed, however, and answered as civilly as the nature of the case 
would allow; but returned to his partner’s house, and in- 
stant!y set to work to investigate the matter thorough!y. 

Sad and alarming was the result of his inquiries. He 
found that, during the five or six years of his absence, his 
partner, although he hed contrived to make a fair show in 
their half-yeasly accounts, had, in fact addicted himself to 
banking, farming, and such vices. Immense sums were 
risked at that moment in hazardous speculations, and Mr. 
Deer saw himself inextricably implicatec in transactions 
which he would not have meddled with for the world of his 
own free will. 

The matter went on as simply as it is possible to conceive. 
his partner, seeing that Mr. Deer was now convinced that he 
had trusted once too far, grew angry, resisted the interference 
which might have saved him, hurried recklessly on in the 
wrong course, and ere four months were out, the house of 
Deer and Co. were bankrupts te the amount of more than a 
hundred thousand pounds. By the wise and strenuous ef 
forts which Mr. Deer had made during those unhappy four 
months to retrieve the affairs of his firm, they were enabled 
to pay very nearly twenty shillings in the pound. But the 
beautiful house under the casile was advertised for sale; the 
rich furniture and plate were disposed of by auction; and 
a Deer retired to a small cottage next to that of the widow 

Amrd all this distress, no one was so hind as Mr. John 
Pocock. Though at hs period of life much locomotion was 
not agreeable, he drove over two or three times a weck*to 
console, advise, and expostulate with Mr. Deer. whose mind 
had fallen into a painful s‘ate of despair, and who in body 
had sunk at once into an old man. He wished Mr. Deer to 
rouse his spirits, and to resume business at once upon his own 
account, and he offered most liberaliy to advance him any 
sum of money for that purpose; but Mr. Deer felt, and Mr. 
John Pocock was soon convirced, that such a course was 
impracticable. The bankrupt’s health gave way more and 
more each day. He became fretful and impatient. A very 
small pittance, which belonged to his wife, supported him 
and his family in peuury fur some menths, but he saw it 
drawing to a close with agory of heart. Pity pained him, 
consolation seemed an insult; and he weuld gaze upon his 
daughter by the hour together, as she sat painting little 
screens, working little purses, or busying herself in any of 
those employments which she fancied and hoped might prove 
the means of supporting her father and mother in their old 
age. At length the money came to an end, and on that very ; 
night Mr. Deer was struck with palsy, which fixed him to the 
marble seat of impotent age all the rest of his days. 

Annie Deer then found how little could be procured by 
those means to which she had trusted for support. Mrs 
Deer bore all patiently, and she and her daughter consulted 
and deliberated long with Mr. John Pocock as to what they | 
could do in the terrible strait to which they were reduced. , 
His kindness was unfailing. He looked at the afflicted wife, | 
he looked at the beautiful but destitute girl till the tears rose 
in his eyes ; and, insisting upon their taking a small sum as a 
_ till he could devise some plan for their future life, he left | 
+ a | ap to return on the following day, and declaring , 
: © would not come back without some feasible scheme | 
_— 4 a It was night on the promised day before | 
aaa ‘s appearance; but then he came in his own chariot, | 

nd then there was a briskness in his look and a smartness in. 
his whole aspect, which led Mrs. Deer and her r to| 
eve that his meditations on their behalfhad not been with- 
out result. His hair was nice powdered and adjusted to a 
line, his pigtail was tied up othe new piece of riband, and 
his best blue coat and white waistcoat shone wi a speck. | 
Mr. Deer was somewhat better, and sitting in a chair by ¢ 


























fire. Poor Mrs. Stanhope had come in to cheer them as far } was. TheJetter had been so sent. 


as her sad heart would allow ; and the sight of Mr John Po- 


| sent. 


The assi " 
e assignees we 
And thus, for three long days, the letter was withheld . 


cock with a gayer air, blew up the last spark of hope that | from the only eye that should have seen it. 


lingered in their hearts. Mr. Pocock looked at Mrs. Stan- 
hope as if he could have wished her way ; but he was full of | 
what he had to say, and would not de'ay it. 


All that remained was the explanation between Mr. 
cock and William Stanhope, and ~on might have os = 


| well omitted if the former gentleman had pleased; for Wij. 


“ My dear Mr. Deer,” he said, advancing into their little | ham hed remarked nothing farther than that he was q good. 


circle, ‘and you, Mrs. Deer, and you, my dear young lady, 
must give me your attention more thanall. Misfortunes may 
happen to every one, and very sharp misfortunes have 
pened to you. Now I see but one way on earth ef remedyi 
them, and making us all again happy and comfertable. 

am an old man, Miss Annie, sixty-four years of age in April, 
which will be next mooth; but, if you will accept the hand | 
of an honest man, who loves you dearly and respects you | 
much, he will do all he can to make you and yours happy. | 
His fortune is of his own making, and he may well do with it 
what he likes; he will be not only proud te have you for his 
wife, but proud to have a wife who will devote herself to 
make her parents as well as het husband comfortable.” 

Annie Deer had turned as pale as death; Mrs. Deer threw 
her arms around her child's neck end wept bitterly; her fa- 
ther said not a word, but, like the purent in the most beauti- 
ful song we possess, he looked in - face till her heart was 
like to break. Her eyes did not overflow, but they turced 
towards Mrs. Stanhope, and her lips muttered, “Oh, William, 
William! Sir,” she continued, turning to Mr. Pocock, “I 
have loved, deeply loved another, and I love his memory sull, 
and ever must love it.” 

“Twill not be jealous of that, my dear young lady,” he 
replied; ‘‘ your love for the dead will never interfere with 
your duty towards the living. Nor do lL expect you to love 
me otherwise than as a young woman may love an old man 
who is kind to her. Believe me, Miss Annie,” he continued, 
taking her hand, “I am nota selfish man; and Ido not make 
this proposal altogether for my own gratification.” 

“T know it is not, 1 know it is not,” replied Annie Deer, 
and she wept. 

“Oh, Annie,” cried Mrs. Stanhope, “do not let the 
thoughts of our lost William prevent you from doing your 
duty towards your parents in such a terrible situation as this!” 


The tears streamed from Mr. D-er's eyes, and he cried in } 


a feeble voice, “* Annie! Arnic, my child, do not make your- 
self miserable for me!"’ That tone and that look were worth 
all the persuasions in the world; and the fatal consent hung 
upon the lips of Annie Deer, when the door behind her open- 
ed, and Mrs. Stanhope, who sat with her face towards it, 
started from her seat, and with one loud scream fell senseless 
on the floor. Annie turned to see what was the matter, and 
she, too, wou!d have fallen, had she not been caught in the 
arms and he!d to the heart of William Stanhope. 

“Good God! what is the cause of all this 7" he exclaimed: 
“every body seems frightened at me; the servants run away; 
my mother fainte! Have you not received my letter?" 

The scene of confusion that ensued, explanations, histo 

ris, inquiries, replies, fresh mistakes and fresh eclaircisse- 
ments, though they were all comprised in the space of about 
ax hour, would occupy a great many hours in the detail. At 
the end of that time, there were only two things which wanted 
explanation; the first of which was, what had become of two 
letters, one of which Wi'liam Stanhope had sent from St. 
Helena on his way to In lia, telling that he had been ship- 
wrecked ; that when his vessel went down he bad been saved 
in the last boat,and had beer picked up by an outward-bound 
Indiaman; that he had preserved the bills in which all his 
little capital was invested; and that he intended to empl 
them in India, in the hope of recovering, in some degree, the 
terrible loss he had sustained. The second letter had been 
written from London three days before his re-appearaace ; 
and went to inform Mr. Deer that the loss of his ve«se! had 
proved, as far as he was concerned. the most fortunate chance 
that could have befallen him; that he had arrived in Indin at 
a happy moment; had made one of those successful specula- 
tions which were then not uncommon, and which the good 
name he had acquired while a mate in the service had now 
enabled him to extend far more than his own limited capital | 
would have permitted ; that, contented with one happy chance 
and a moderate fortune, he had returned to England, and was 
coming down to claim the hand of his fair bride, a far richer | 
man than his mos: sanguine hopes had ever led him to antiei- 
pate. The loss of the first of these Jetters William himself! 
easily accounted for, by acknowledging that he had intrusted 
it to a private hand ; and every one who has had any thing to | 
do with private hands must be well aware that they are in | 
general furnished with very slippery fingers. The loss of the | 
second was justly accounted for by a surmise of Mr. John 
Pocock, who suggested that os postmasters— whether Iegally | 
or not we do not ke upon themselves the infamous | 
task of handing over the letters of bankrupts, public and pri. 
vate abke, to the assignees ; exposing to the cold eyes of 
mercantile pong all the secrets of domestic life; the an- 
guish of the child’s heart for the parent's misfortune; the 
agony of the parent for the downfall of his child; the sweet 
cor gs and consolings of kindred offection ; the counsel 
and the tomfort, the care the a ion—as this evil and 
in 










old gentleman, and seemed to take a great interest in 
Mr. Deer's affuirs. But Mr. Pocock, who had at first felt a 
little uneasy at the re-appearance of the young sailor. had 
soon made up his mind, like a sensible man as he really was 
to make the best of what he could not avoid and tejoice le 
| the tenewed happiness of others, though it brought a little 
| disappointment to himself. He was resolved, however, to 
jextract the satisfacuon of a speech from the matier, and 
| therefore, as soon as every thing elve was settled, he got upon 
his legs and proceeded: ‘ Captain Stanhope,” be said, « you 
have come just in time to prevent the completion of what, 
perhaps, might have been a very herd bargain on all parts. — 
The fact is, that I saw noearthly way of arranging the affairs 
of our good friend Mr. Deer but by marrying his daughter. 
L had just made a bargain with her not to oppose her think- 
ing of you with regret when we all b lieved you dead; and, 
God knows, I shall as little oppose her thinking of you with 
affection now that we see you are living. As you deprive me 
of the title of a husband, Captain Stanhope, I shall only de- 
mand that you grant me the name of a friend; and though I 
am a tolerably spruce old gentleman,” he added, twitching 
his pigtail, “ yet, as you have not found me a dangerous rival, 
you will doubtless not fear me os a dangerous acquaintance.” 

Captain Stanhope shook him by the hand, and willingly 
ratified the treaty be proposed. The days of Mr. Deer pass. 
ed 'y thenceforward to their close, ond bis daughter be 
came wife of Captain William Siar hope. Restored te 
affluence and comfort, she was the same geutle, unassuming, 
affectionate being she had ever been; and—though the good 
people of the litle town where she continued to live called 
her, with great reverence, Mrs. Captain Stanhope—te her 
husband and her family she never changed her name, but re- 
mained Anme dear to the last day of her life. 

——E———— 

Tae Pictensen Rocks or Laka Surenton —We embraced 
the calm weather of our return, to review the western part of 
the const of the Pictured Rocks, and particularly to explore 
the recesses of the Giand Cavern, The wide and gaping 
mouth of the vast orifice in the rock-aall sent back its echoes 
to the intruding lake, at the time we passed up, wish a tone 
that seemed to issue from the throat of a volcano. We now 
found it a scene of peace. The hoarse element had ceased to 
roll its waves into the open jaws of this infuriated monster. 
The ec was scarcely breeze enough to dimple the surface of the 
lake. And as we draw near the opening, lingering upon cur 
ars, the curiosity to enter it prevailed. No gateway or be 
man arch was everconstructed with euch massive proportions 
As the men rowed in, th-ir eutstretched oars ¢ werd buta 
small p rt of the space, “hich all at once eslatged to an es 
tent which it was in possiole to measure by the eye. The 
excitement of so sudden a passage from the glare of open 
day-hebt to the dim ard dawp recess of cavern-tailght, was 
partaken by all; and efter proceeding a few bur dred tet, we 


aat silently gazing on the high overhanging roof, the grim and 
masey salle, ard the wile area of clear, deep waters, re- 
vea'ed by the stream of light, pouring in thre igh the onhee 


Th re is a feetog under such 
It« eflect upon 
all wes Ins'anteneonué, and for a ew moments every eve wae 
Tre area is so much larger 
than could be suppoted, that wonder is at it’s highest point. The 
whole may be fancied ! ¥ <upposing a crater jnid horizontally, 
into which, and out of which, the lake flows; and the re- 
semblance i« heightened by ate dark atmosphere. partially 
lighted up, the strong raya of exterior day shooting in. The 
light is sufficient to reveal the whole outline, which is that of 
a noble rotundn, whose stone ceiling, sweating large drops of 
water, hangs in rude magnificence, a hundred feet over head. 
* Beautiful!’ I exclaimed, breaking silence, as I took out my 
travelling port- olio to make a sketch; but not without a wish, 
at the same time, to dissi ate fears which were pleinly de- , 
picted in the female countenances beside me. ‘ Horrid! feet 
torted my little daugh er, in a sprightly ton=, casting her eyes’ y 
to the threatening ard massive roof, a single fake of wharb, 
falling off, would have crushed the party. Perhaps these un- 
premeditated ox lamatione indicate the leading impressions. 
Between the borrid and the beaunfal, the whole is included. 
Gigantic a4 the scene is, it i« difficult to establish any just 
rule for judging of heir hts and distances. The main entrance 
is from the north, There are arched ways, or openings, 


by whichwe had just entered. 


circumstances, which neo languege can reach. 


fixed, every voice waa mute. 


| leading from the ma’n cavern through the solid stratification, 


into the lake, both cast and weat. I had first thought of 
making our exit through the latter, but seeing a glare of light 


‘striking on a reef of pebbles, at the farther extremity 


one of the deepest and darkest pasenges east, I proceeded to 
ascertain the cause of this singular illumination; not deem- 
ing it possible, however, for the boat, with its appendages of 
awning and oar-racks, to pass through. We were not only 
deceived in deeming the ¢ so small, but also as to the 
source of the transmitted light, for the led us out into 
a wide semicircular curve of the shore, mural walls 
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— ————— Se 
had been partially undermined by the water, and tumbled into 


the lake, giving rise to the reef of prebbles, whose glare, 

seen from the dark cave, had been our am 5 in finding our 

this curious . By a little delay dexterity, we 

avoided Gavedues aniuned fallen rock, and emerged into | 
the open lake, & good distance east of our entry into this ex- | 
traordinary cavern. Whether the same passage had ever 
been made by others, there were no means of judging. In- 
dians had probably visited the cavern in their canoes. 

myself before entered the rotunda in this species comet | 
ance. But it is quite clear, from local tradition, thatno Ame- | 
rican or European had ever before effected the passage de- 

scribed. Schoolcraft. 


I 


From ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for 1841, | 


WERE WE NOT HAPPY? 
Were we not happy in our summer dreams 7? 
In noontide wanderings over hill and glen, 
When flowers were steeped in rich and fragrant dews, 
To yield the incense while we worshipped then: 
When vernal skies were floaiing o'er the Earth, 
And golden beams were lighting up the sea ; 
Were we not bappy in those blissful days? \ 
The brightest pages of our memory. I 


Were we not happy in the glowing halls, 
Where Music woke her deep melodious tone— 
Where lustrous ¢yes in wit and beauty beamed, 
And forms of loveliness were seen alcne ; 
When murmured voices breathed the sunny song 
Of some far land to bind us in a spell; 
Were we not happy in those joyous times, 
Ere Sorrotw's robe around our footsteps fell? 


Were we not happy in the sacred fane, 

Tat consecrated ground whereon we trod? 
The cheral hymns, the penitential prayer 

Brought to our hearts the presence of a God j— 
Where gorgeous windows lent a macic light: 

Where crests and bannered trophies round us lay ; 
Were we not bappy in tha: holy shrine, 

Lit with its glimmering lamps and rich array ? 


Shall we be happy, dearest, when the flowers 

Of youth are withered, and the summer skies, 
No longer fraught with poety and hfe, 

Lose their sweet influenc+ in our fading eyes. 
Shall we be happy on the bed of death? 

With nought to cheer our sinking hearts, or save 
Look up—a richer, surer hope is ours; 


We shall be happy far beyond the grave! 
SS 


From Priendship's Offering for 1811. | 


THE BERGSMAN AND His GUEST. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


shoes and white woollen stockings, passed for a very comely || the conversation ended, so far, at least, as it concerns the read- 
|woman. We are justified therefore in saying, that Jerl Go-|| er to know. 
|ther and his wife were as weil-contented a couple as Dale-|| The following day, Nils Gammel, properly attired and en- 
| carlia could boast in 1520. | rolled, was given in charge to one of the overseers of the 
They sat one evening chatting over their blazing wood fire, || mine, and made his first descent into what suggests a lively 
conscious indeed tha: the country at a distance was torn by image of the bottomless pit. Notwithstanding the weighty 
feuds and disasters, but interested in nothing beyond their | reasons that had induced our fugitive to seek such an asy- 
own mine and the province, when they were disturbed by a| lum, it was some days before either his feet or his nerves be- 
loud knocking at the door. Jerl opened it himself, and gave || came accustomed to the slippery wooden ladders, that, lashed 
entrance to a young man, apparently about twenty-six years, together in one unbroken line, extended for many fathoms 
old, A peasant’s dress, at. per torn as it was, did not pre- || down the crater. And even when inured to tho Adenine, it 
vent the bergsman from admiring his tall and muscular per- | was some days more ere he felt at home amongst the fearful 
| son, whilst Uirica discovered that his handsome face betrayed | sights and noises by which he was surrounded when fairly in 
| an intimate acquaintance with anxiety and hunger. || the depths of the mine, many hundred feet below the reach of 


















| The stranger was our fugitive. He frankly owned himself 


| tion. 

Jerl was proceeding as a man of business to make inqui- 
ries relative to his habits and capabilities; bat Ulrica, who al- 
ready felt a motherly yearning towards one who looked so ve- 
ry handsome amidst his poverty, stayed the discourse by 
bringing out refreshment, and advising the stranger to eat be- 
fore he talked. 

The young man thankfully obeyed, but could scarcely re- 


band, contradicted her own advice by instantly asking what 
news her guest had heard in his way. 

“No news,” replied he, “ fit for the ears of any who love 
Sweden.” 

“And that I am sure Jerl and I do—better than any thinz 
in the world—excepting, to be sure, each ether and the cop- 


** What is the news, young man?" inquired the bergsman. 

The stranger, ia reply, gave a bricf detail of the horrors 
that marked the usurpation of the King of Denmark—of bis 
massacre of the senate and chief inhabitants of Stockholm— 
and of his determination to cut off all, noble an | ignoble, who 
should resist his authority. Yielding to the feelings excived 
by various parts of bis narrative, the stranger spoke with an 
energetic eloquence little in keeping wih his forlorn condi- 
tion. His color deepened; his eyes flashed fire, or filled with 
tears, that the working of his features proved to be wrung 
from as much by rage as sorrow. The bergsman and his wife 
sat in riveted attention. The latter wept plentifully, and cal- 
led by turns on all the saints in the calendar, to annihilate 
King Christiern, and defend the copper mine. 

Her husband had a further looking mind, and he pondered 
several minutes, not only on what he had heard, but on the 
strange fascination that dwelt in the language and demeanor 
of his guest. “ And you say you are a fugitive?” said he, 
breakinz silence suddenly. 

“Tam so.” 

“And you wept, and clenched your hand, when you said 


daylight. By degrees, however, the hardihood and courage 


|| to be such, and as frankly solicited employment and protec- || which availed him in other vocations availed him here; and 


| amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, derkness relieved only 
| by the smoking glare of deal torches, and grim creatures that, 
owing to the suffocating heat of the atmosphere, were obli- 
ged to work half naked, Nils Gammel went through his duty 
as a blaster with ease, if not with pleasure. 
There is no situation wherein mental superiority will not 
discover itself, and gain what nature has assigned as its right- 
| ful dowry—the homage of the inferior multitude Ina few 


| frain from smiling when his hostess, having silenced her hus- , weeks, our fugitive, though apparently on a level with his as- 


| Sociutes, had acquired both popularity and power—pewer 
over their affections and opinions, greatly to the delight of the 
worthy Ulrica, who sade him in the light of a protegé. 
Still there was a mysterious something about tke said pro- 
tegé, which exeeedingly puzzled her simple wits. He eat 
and drank, dressed and worked like another miner; danced 


| per miae—what people live with, and live by, it comes natu- , the Dalecarlian dances, sang the Dalecarlian songs, wrestled 
| ral to love first.” 


and cudgelled with the best; and this was all as it should be. 
But Nils Gammel amongst the peasants, and Nils Gammel 
alone were two distinct persons. In the latter case, there 
was o‘ten an abstraction and a reserve about him, an air of 
deep if not melancholy thoughtfulness, with a momentary 
lock and tone implying familiarity with command, that made 
the bergsman himself manifest deference as to a superior. 
Thus time wore on. Between the Dalecarlians and the oth- 
er provinces of Sweden there existed little sympathy and less 
commuuvication. Suffered to enjoy their own privileges un- 
molested, and live according to their ewn customs, it matter- 
ed little to these rude peasants, wh» held or who usurped the 
sovereign authority. They were roused at length to a more 
active iaterest in the concerns of the empire. Rumors reach- 
ed them, that some great person was concealed in their pro- 
vince, and that Christiern was about to send part of his army, 
ostensibly to be in winter quarters, but in reality to beat up 
the country for the discovery of the fugitive. Private suspi; 
cions naturally followed these pub‘ic reports, and in the end, 
Nils Gammel disappeared from the neighborhood of Fablun 
as suddenly as he had first entered it. Whither had he gone ? 
Who was he? Jerl Gother kvew more than he told; his 


It was in 1520, whilst Christiern II. of Denmark was occu. | that amongst the senators, Eric Vasa, the Governor of Fin- wife told more than she knew. Time wore on: but the pop- 


ied in those atrocities which in the first instance established 
Rie power in Sweden, and finally occasioned its overthrow, | 
that a young fugitive fled to the mounams and morasses of 
Dalecarlia, as the only part of the kingdom free from the | 
tyrant’s influence. This freedom was owing in part to the 
savage nature of the scenery, and in part tu the bold, untamed 
character of the peasantry, who were less influeaced by the 
king of the country than by the resident lords of their own 
province; and even less influenced by them, than by the el- 
ders and captains elected by them -clves out of theie own bo- 
dy. Dalevariia, at the period in question, contain d scarcely 
a single town, and its villages, composed of rode huta, were 
situated on the edges of forests, or on the borders oflakes and 
rivers. 

The fugitive to whom allusion has be: n made, had evident- 
ly considered these circumstances es malirg ia favor of his 
safety, yet for some time he wandered about Daalfield v ith- 
out intrusting himeelf to any of the inhabitants. Hunger and 
fatigue at length obliged hin to this resource, and taking the 
road to Fablun, he determined to hire himself to ene of the 
bergsman, or inferior shareholders of the copper mine, for 
which from time immemorial, that place has been famous. 
Accident impelled his steps to the wooden house of Jerl Go- 
ther, and in an hour, when Jerl’s heart, merry with the favo- 
rite liqueur of the Dalecarlians (brandy flavored with aniseed) 
was even more than usually disposed to benevolence. Jer! 
Gother was « stout, but rather short personage, with a bluff 
face, black beard, and hair to match; while his dress, accord- 
ing to the invariable costume of the country, consisted of a 
high crowned hat, white woullen clothes, (the trousers tied | 
above the knee,) and a black leather belt round his waist.— | 
He was a bergsman, an ialso one of the elders of the district 
—which dignities, aided by native shrewdness and humor, 

ave him much influence over his associates, and even over 


creature, somewhat prone to strong prejudices, and sudden | 
ptepossessions. As, however, she fried her rye cakes with |) 
precisely the right proportions of butter and sheep's blood, | 
and considered her husband the Leg | rape the world, he | 
7 repaid the compliment, 
ho. le ane > ol he ane proved his words by trust- 
ing her with a seeret. Ulrica, moreover, when attired in her 
best jacket, and scullcap edged with stiff lace, in high-heeled 


calling her a very) 
\| the better; and pray by 








land, was murdered?” 

The stranger started. “ Andwhy might I not?” I had 
waited on him—eaten of his bread—ijoved bim he was my 
master ;—when he was killed, and I had reason to flee, why 
might I not weep his death?” 

“ Yah so,” replied the bergsman. 

“ And why not, I wonder?" said Ulrica, misinterpreting 
her husband's expression (the Swedish indeed) as an intima- 
tion of doubt; “ why not, | wonder—pecople may co.cc down 
in the world, and have to eat fir bread, and yet love theirmas- 
ters;—what sort of one was this Eric Vasa, poor youth!” 

This simple question renewed tke agitation of the person 
required to answer it, and Jerl did not mend matters by pro- 
ceeding to say, “ that the stranger did not look like on accus- 
tomed to hard work.” 

“I have been accustomed to hard fighting, bergsman,” 
wes the sententious reply, made in a tone that bordered on 
sternness. 

“ Yah so,” continued Jer|, not at all discomposed. “ The 
unfortunate have a right to the use of their tongues, at any 
rate. Well, whatever you have been, it is plain what you 
arc—a distressed fellow-creature. It is plain that it is my 
duty to help you: so if you cheose to put on a miner's suit 
to morrow, | ll see that noone treubles you ; and Ulrica there, 
shall make you a bed in some corner, till you are more used to 
Dalecarlian ways. But mark ye, my young man, our people 
understand fighting aad fierce looks too, and I advise you, as 
a friend, to live peaceably amongst them, or I may have to} 
fetch you off the wooden horse—look, yonder it is.” 

The stranger looked, and saw through the window, a huge, 
misshapen wooden hore, about fifteen feet high, mounting | 


ular mind, instead of regaining tranquility, became every day 
more agitated. Reports, that could be traced up to no visi- 
ble source, circulated more rapidly than ever:—this village 
had heard that heavy taxes were about to be laid on the 
whole province—another village had heard that the peasants 
were ty be deprived of the use of fire-arms: then followed 
dreams and omens inpumerable—all wearing the same aspect 
—fustering the same feeling—expectation of change, and dis- 
like of the usurped government. J 

Ever since the disappearance of her “dear son Nils Gam- 
mel,” (for so she persisted in calling her ate guest, ) Ulrica bad 
heen ur ceasing in her conjectures and lamentations on the 
subject. Sometimes her husband laughed at, and humored 
her surmises, but he would more frequently make some slight- 
ing remark as, “ Maybe the lad was not what we took him 
for, and if so, we bavea good riddance,’’—or, ‘‘ Maybe the 
lad witl turn up again; at ali events, mind the cakes, 
wife, thy hand has been out of late."’ Ulrica would then re- 
ply, “Ay, Jed I've no heart to set about aught now ;—and 
the Danish thieves—is it true, Jerl, what John Steno told 
Olaus Crab, and Olaus Crab told—”" 

“ Ulrica Gother, mind the rye cakes, I say, and believe no- 
thing but what J tell you.”’ This was the invariable termina- 
tion of the conjugal dialogue. 

But one day, when Uirica had been ringing her usual 
changes on by rusual subject Jerl, instead of cutting short her 
discourse by any of bis accustomed speeches, had her pre- 
pare to accompany him to Mora. This was a populous pa- 





| tish at some distance, where every year during the Christmas 


holidays ‘here was a general gathering of the peasants from 
| the neighboring villages. Little accustemed to see her worthy 
di himself about merry-makings at a distance, 








which was the accredited mode of punishment t the 
Dalecarlian miners 


ed the the honest bergsman for his caution, who, partly from | 
is wife. She, geod woman, was a kind-hearted loquacious | the love of power inherent in every human breast, and partly 


from benevolent interest in the being thus singularly cast upon 
his kindress, proceeded in the same strain‘ And I would 
also advise you, young man, that you talk very little about 
public matters to any one but myself—if you cam also get a 
| slouch in your gait, and a stoop in your s' s0 much 
what name are we to call 
| “Call me Nile Gemmel,” said the stranger. 

“ Very well, Nils Gammel be it ;” and here, for 





With a good-humored smile, he thank- ! Uhica was natural: 


surpri+ed to receive such an intimation; 
| but her du'y asa wife, and inclination as a woman, being equal- 
ly in favor of obedience, she put on her winter’s dress of sheep's 
fleece-, and head. swathings of while lineo, and was ready to 
mount the cart quite as soon as the bergsman himself. 

rosd was thronged with travellers, seme in carts and sledges, 
some on foot, but all in holiday trim, and all like themselves, 
bound for Mora. When, in due course of time, our 

couple reached their place of destination, and sallied forth to 
| took t them, it was easy, by the animated gestures of the 
|| multitude, and by the fragments overheard of discourse, 
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to perceive that strong and unusual feeling was in exercise. | 
There was another singular feature in this meeting. Dale- 


carhan gentlemen, and others who from their dress seem-d | 


to belong to distant provinces, as we | as the native curates, 
were seen passing from group to group apparently persua- 
ding and stimulating their auditors to some enterpris:. 

“ Yahkso! Yak so!—this will do,” exclaimed the Jerl, 
stamping his right foot with energetic glee. , 

« What wili do?” inquired his wife, in a tone indicating 
both perplexity and p-ttist ness—“ what will do, { wonder?! 
—and I might as well expect the copper cover of that charch 
to give me an answer—Yah so—Yah so—forsooth—Jerl 
Gother, I say, once for all, and for the twentieth ime, what 
has drivea you and the rest of the Dalecarlian folk mad ina 
body ” 

Jerl answered this objurgation by a hearty laugh—‘* Why, 
Ulrica,”’ said he, “‘ th-re is a surprise in store for you—that’s 
all. What say you to seeing the grand standard-bearer of 
Sweden!—Gustavus Vasa, son to Eric Vasa, late governor: f 
Finland !” 

“I would rather see my poor Nils Gammel, who was only 
Eric Vasa’s servant ” 

“Humph !” replied Jerl, chuckling with ill-concealed tri- 
umph—“And what would say say if you were spoken to 
by the grandest young man—the finest soldier—the createst 
patriot in Sweden—he who has fought King Chrisuera like a 
lion—and been hunted down by him like a wild beast—but 
’tis our turn now—” 

At this moment our bergsman’s panegyric was brought to 
a close. A sudden and simultaneous shout burst from the 
assembled multitude—hundreds of broad brimmed hats were 
in a moment waving in the air—whilst the women, whose 
head dr-sses were not so moveable, testified their enthusiasm 
by clapping their hands. Ona bank of earth, sufficiently high 
to expose him to the general gaze, sp eared the object cf 
these acclamations, a young man, ricn y attired, with an air 
and countenance in which noble daring was tempered by ma- 
jestic gravity. 

“ There,” cried Jeri, jogging his w fe in no gentle manner, 
‘there stands a descendant of the ol! kings of Sweden— 
there stands the man that King Christiern + ould give a pro 
vince to get held of—there stands the grand standard-bear 
er—”’ 

“‘ There stands Nils Gammel, I say.” 

“Nils Gammel! F+lly, woman, folly! Where should he 
get such a suit of broider-d silk as that? Look at the flash 
of his eye—the way he wav-s his band—and—” 

“‘All—every one of th: m belong ng to NilsGammel—though 
you, Jer! Gother, could not see them, maybe J—” 

“* Well, well, wife, content you for a good guesser."’ 

“« Then it is h m—his own self?” 

“ Even so!—but who would have thought of your finding 
him out in such a moment !—Hist! he is going to »peak— 
and the north wird is blowing too—that’s a good vimeu— 
hist! ” 

Gustavus spoke. His h and its result are matters of 
history. The peasants had been prepsred for his appearance 
by emissaries employed by tre curate of Suverdsio, the gene 
rous man who had concealed the iljustrious fogiive when 

enstrained to fly from Fablun, and who had devoted him 
ac “tohis service. It was he who had advised him to make 
the present attempt. and if he succeeded, to place hi n-elf at 
the head of the Dalecarlian peasantry, and trust to Provi- 
dence and the patriotism of the people at large, for fina'ly 
overthrowing the Danish tranny. 

The mein, the valor, the fame of Gustavus, all operated in 
his favor; but he owed even more to the fact that he had been 
sheitered amongst the people he addressed, that he had been 
one of themselves. The motive founded on clanship. was bet 
ter understood by a rude peuple, than the motive founded on 
right. Gustavus, as a descer dant of the old Swedish hinges, 
was only illustrious; he was invincible as Nils Gammel the 
miner. His success was complete He threw himself upon 
the peasantry, and they banded themselves at his call, and 
followed him as their leader for life ard fur death. ‘Lhe ex- 
— which they had the merit of setting, other provinces 

the merit of following: and in th:ee year: f om the meet- 
ing at Mora, Sweden was at rest, and Gustavus Vasa its king 

The reader will have no difficulty in imagiuing the gracious, 
or rather grateful re eption, which Jerl and Ulriea received 
from their late guest, whom the latter, to her dying day, con- 
tinued to call her “dear son Nils Gammel.” The rrader 
will also imagine the pride which the Fablun mixers bung hv 
portrait in their council room. a chamber in the mine «a Jed 
by that name, and in which the heads of the establishment 
conduct their deliberations. tinaily, the reader will pleas- 
himseif as to the adoption of the writer's private opinion that 
the two Dalecarlian privileges (they did exist, if they do so 
no longer,) that of taking the king by the hand whenever they 


man and his wife, 


requests made for the prevince by the 
pens having sneltered 


when desired to name their recom 
Gustavus Vasa. ‘i - 





the difference 
cisely the same,” he answered, “ ss between a crocodile and 









the 


From the ‘ Rose of Sharon’ for 1841. 
THE HOUR OF SUCCESS. 
BY MRS. JULIA H. SCOTT. 
Tue revel is over, the dancers are gone; 
The belle of the evening is sitting alone, 
With the diamonds still circling her forehead so fair, 
And the white jasmine twined in her beautifal hair. 
O, sigral hath been her good fortune to-night: 
She has distanced her rivals, and cestode knight; 
She has seen the Jand’s noblest a slave at her feet, 
And a dukedom’s bright pearls wait her vision to greet. 
Her lip curls with scorn, and her cheek glows with pride, 
As her glass points to charms by pale envy decried ; 
And a smile of deep triumph illumines her face, 
As her thoughts, like swift runners, her pathway retrace. 
She sees the dark spot where she dwelt when a child, 
And strayed in coarse garments o’er common and wild, 
A poor peasant girl, rich in beauty alone, 
Ere the arms of a patroness round her were thrown. 
How strong is the contrast her mirror reveals! 
But, lo! while she gazes, a shadow there steals: 
From the halis of the Past dark remembrances start, 
And the fangs of Remorse bury deep in her heart. 
She sees her lone motter negleetedly pine, 
While her child in the gema of a princess can shine; 
She hears the last prayer from her farnishing lips, 
For the ingrate who cares but a world to eclipse. 
She sees her pale sister, o’erwearied with cares; 
And her tender young brother a prey to life’s snares ; 
While the lover, who trusted the tale of her truth, 
Wastes away in a mad-house the fire of his youth. 
They are marshaled before her, and more, many more— 
Pale offerings to Prid+ on the threshold of Power. 
O, leaden the weights that her bosom oppress! 
And this 1s her coveted hour of success! 
She casts the rich gems from her quivering breas: ; 
No more can her heart ‘neath their brightne«s find rest ; 
She crushes her tlowers in the midst of their bloom, 
For her spirit is wrapt in a mantle of gloom. 
“O Father,” she whispers, “ receive me at last, 
A miserable reed, broken down by the blast, 
Yet bearing a penitent spirit within, 
That wearies of earth and the thraldom of Sin. 
* Cast me back to Obscnrity’s waves if thou wilt, 
But wipe from my soul the dark r cords of Guil: 
O gladly from Fame’s softest smiles do I flee, 
To earn the deep peace which descendeth from thee.” 
Biest blest ace the tears from those penitent eyes ; 
They have drawn melting hope from the listening skies ; 
They have wakened a joy the lip fails to express, 
This, this is the hour of the Spirit's success! 
——EEE 


A Micitary Execetios.—A military execution is a terri- 
ble sight. I never witnessed a civil execution; | know 
nothing of the guillotine except from engravings; but my duty 
has frequently nailed me opposite to a wretched fellow- 
creature who was going to be shot. What the state of his 
pulse was I know not; but certainly his heart did not throb 
with greater violence than mine. The troops form three sides 
of a square; the fourth is left vacant for the passage of the 
balls. Great military show is purposely made, and certainly 
with good reason: for, since a terrible example is to be made 
it ought to be rendered impressive to those who are left be- 
hind. The culprit arrives, accompanied by a priest The 
dreams all at once beat a march will the sufferer is in the 
centre of the troops. They then beat a dan, as that bent is 
called which preecdes and follows every kind of proclamation. 
The captoin-reporter reads the sentence, the drums close the 
ban, the culprit is made to kneel down: he is blindfolded, 
and twelve corporsis, commanded by an adjutant gubaltern, 
fire at the wretched man, at the distance of ten paces. To 
dimini«h, if possible, the agony of the sufferer the word of. 
command is not uttered: the adjutant makes signals instead 
of them with his cance. In case the man is not billed out- 
right, as it sometimes happens, a reserve platoon, composed 
of four men, is ready to despatch him by clapping the muzzle 
of their pieces to his head. It is with an oppressed beart 
that T deseribe these horrors. Melancholy recoliections 
crowd upon me: the wretched creatures whom I have seen 
on their knees at this fatal moment flit before me like phan- 
toms; and yet, atall these executions, when they happened to 
take place near a town, some of the fair ladies belonging to ir 
never failed to be present. With their delicate nerves, thes 
made interest to obtain a place where they could have a good 
view; and then, next day, they were all ill if a pullet was 


{ killed in their presence. After th tion of th | 
met, and of supplying a nurse to the heir apparent, were the | all the troops «efile before we on cm, She panama 


have seen 


» ees a » myed fevens the slightest emo- 

n. Butthe man who, predicament, displa: 

onishing courage was Malet. On ing Soda, 
of he, 


lve of his accomplices, to the plain 


' pee. They then return to | 
their quarters, the circumstance is talked of for two «r three 

days, and very soon forgotten. I have seen man 
| unfortunate men die with admirable fortitude. 


{| * : 
Tue Dirrenence.—A lady asked Mr. Jekyll “ what was | pa S ate aie etna na, sal chon give the com 


between a solicitor and an attorney 1” oad im 


of those | 


as the chief of the conspiritors, asked 
command to fire. “ 
thunder. ‘That won't 
piece on the arm, all of you! Carry—arms! Good! 

arms! Present! fire!” All fell cncepeias Malet: he was 
left standing alone. “And why not me? sacre nom de Dicey ' 
Reserve platoon, forward! Right! Carry—erms! Piatoon— 
arms! Present! fire!’ 


permission to gi 

arms!” cried he, Manel 

; we must begin again. Your 
Platoon— 


Lights and Shades of Military Life, 
$a 
From the New World. 
MELANCHOLY MUSINGS, 
BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 

Au! who e'er dreamed, when on Life's foweys 

All fresh and fragrant, lightly pressed : 
The velvet footfall of the Hours, 
| And Joy and Hope each vision blessed, 
| That serrows, such as press me now, 
Would shroud the darkened heart and brow’ 


NI es, Friendship, when our sky is light, 
In beauty o'er our pathway bends— 
As clouds gleam beautiful and bright 
Whea tinged with sunshine—faithlers friends, 
B'en like the summer clouds, are gone 
When darkness and the storm come on. 








And Love—that incense so divine 
Of the fond breast in guileless youth— 
Flames oft at some unworthy shrine ; 
And they who trust to plighted truth 
Lean on a reed that soon may part, 
And send its shivers through the heart. 


And Fame. for which we spend our breath, 
Is but a meteor of the mind, 
i That lures us on to toil and death; 
And her successful votaries find 
Hate's poisoned tlowers amid the chain 
roses wreathed around the brain. 


For Envy's eye, and Slander's twongue, 
Must lay th’ aspiring spirit low, 
Although the innocent and young 
Be wore than orphaned by the blow, 
And, for a mother's Sooshedl Gane, 
Be left a heritage of shame 
Joy's fount has long since been dried up; 
My soul, by care and sorrow riven, 
Turns, as T drain Life's bitter cup, 
From heartless man to righteous heaven; 
And ob! I long on Kurth’s soit breast 
To lay my weary head, and rest. 
- — 

Grasp Ist axp axp Lake Sc renton —The harbor formed 
by this extensive and ruck bound i. and, is probably one of 
the mot magnificentin Am rica Cer ainly, there is nothing 

) bearing the least approach to it, in the region of the bale. 
Vessels may enter it, both from the east and west, and wien 
within its noble precincts, they are completely land-locked, 
and secure from any wind; nor is there a dollar's expendi 

} ture required to improve that which the hand of Nature bas 
perfected. Whether the future commerce ard resources of 
the couniry will ever demand ite use, seems now questionable, 
ouly perhaps from the very impertect knowledge we have of 
the couatry As yet, it is too remo'e from the seats of popu- 
lation, to teil what effect its settlement may have upon the 
developement of ite resources When the western states 
number a population of a+ many millions as they new do 
thousands, it is probeble the region of Lake Superior will 
have its towns, ite harbors, ite m ie, founderies, and manv- 
wctorics, to an extent that at this day passes all sober calcu: 
la ion. 

It is impossible to regard the region, created as it is on 
he grandest phys ca! sca e, with is fine bays, rivers, barbor:, 
fisheries, pimeries, and mineral opulence, without anticipating 
for i: va'unble future comm-ree. Already there is a percep- 
tible dawning in its prosperity. Enterpris#, no | nxer con- 
fired to the single branch of the fur-trade, has directed at- 
tention to its fisheries. Within a few years, se eral vesse's 
have been constructed at St Mary's, ard are now chiefly em- 
ployed in this business; and there are indi-atiors of a 'a ge 

amount of new capi-al being directed in the same way. Many 
thousands «f barrels of the finest fish have been sert down 
annually from this Inke, for the last fuur or five years, to an 
castern marke’. Scarcelya sandy island or shore bas been 

exanzined, which does not turn out a fishery The lumber 
trade ie a business which will be introduced the moment the 
resources in pine, of more southerly regions, are exhausted. 

There is an abundant water-power wpon most of its streams, 
to answer the largest demands of both mills and foundries. 
The peried for opening its mineral wealth may be delayed, 

by causes operating in all new countries; but these causes 
will gredually disappear; and it would be questioning the 
light of experience, to dou't that its mines are destined to 
give employment to a large capital, and thus to add greatly 
to ite prospective commerce. The lake itself, along with other 
portions of the great lake chain, must become a nursery for 
seamen and ship-building, and rise to importance in this de- 
partment. The period is perhaps approaching, more rapidly 
than is supposed, when the rich ultural prairie States of 


south will enter into a busy exchange for the articles enume- 
rated, and thus indicate the true value to the Union, of a re- 
gion that is now so little knows ond a 


last Knickerbocker. 
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Business and ite Prospects in New- York.—A stranger to 
our city, or even one familiar with its busy scenes in other 
days, but now distant from the haunts of Commerce, must be 
somewhat puzzled to tell what is really the state of business 
in New-York, unless he enjoys other sources of information 
than those afforded by our daily newspapers. On the one 
hand, we have sombre pictures of depression and desolation: 
on the other, glowing accounts of the revival of business, the 
briskness of trade, the heavy demand for goods, &c. &c.— 
On one side, we hear gloomy accounts of stores empty or 
occupied at merely nominal rents; from the other, we hear 





| this year. There are local exceptions, but there can be no 


serious doubt that the crops will in the aggregate be heavier 
than ever before. Now, times may continue to be ‘ hard,’ in 
|the common acceptation of the term—that is, money be 
| esasee, creditors urgent, collections slow, trade seemingly 
dull and profits small—yet if there be a large crop, there must 
be a very considerable business. Those who have raised five 
to fifty bales of Cotton or one to five hundred bushels of Wheat 
must and will exchange a good portien of these products for 
the goods of the merchant or the wares of the manufacturer. 
Precisely because he feels the pressure of the times will he be 
| likely to sell or exchange what he does not need at the earliest 
jday. The process of converting his products into the com- 
forts he desires or the means ot discharging his debts will be 
| more costly, tedious and complicated if the Currency is in- 





of shipping fully employed and doing a most lucrative busi- 
ness. On the onc side, we hear that three-fourths of our mer. | 
chants of 1835-6 are either hopelessly bankrupt or have dis- | 
continued the business in disgust and despair; on the other, 
we hear of new firms, new channels of trade, and a new busi- 
ness. In short, New-York, as respresented by her commer- 
cial and polincal press, must to a stranger strong’ y resemble 
the bank who appears to be laughing on one side of 
his face while he is crying on the other. 





Now we should be quite willing to let this play go on with- 
out remark, leaving the public to draw the naturel and correct 
inference that neither side is wholly right or wholly wrong, if 
it were not that some will be apt to take one or the other re- 
presentation as literally true, and demean themselves accord- | 
ingly. If the distart acqusiniances and old customers of | 
New-York should be brougtt to beleve us all bankrapt and 
wourd up, they might not come on egain to trade with us; or, 
worse still, they might think it har ly worth + hile te send on 
and pay any ‘ittle balances they may owe us. On the other 
hand, if our frends afar off were tobe imbued with the mistaken 
rotion that the old times had come back again in New-York, | 
they might discard those habits of economy and retrenchment 
which they have for some time been slowly learning, dismiss 
their sobered expectations and make a stand for the prices of 
products which they realized in 1836, thus defeating the only 


hope of a tolerable business this Fall. Now these must al- 


sufficient or unsound than it would otherwise be, but it will 
nevertheless be effected. Besides, the very dullness of Trade 
through the last twelve months, as well as the year 1837, ren- 
ders it still more probable that the business of this Fall will 
| be very considerable. We, therefore, feel a strong confidence 
that our City, and other commercial marts, will feel the grate- 
ful impulse of a very consideruble traffic this Fall. We think 


‘the first beginnings of that impulse are already felt, and that 
| October and November will be still better months than Sep- 
tember. We have some hopes that there will be an improve- 


ment in the price of products generally, but such improve- 
ment cannot be signal. We do not see how any thing short 
of a General War in Europe can carry Flour, for instance, up 
to six dollars a barrel this Fall. 

And, while we would look so far as possible on the bright 
side of things, and believe that the Future must be better than 
the Past—while we can assure our distant friends that those 
of them who may visit New-York this Fall will find the City 
full of every thing they may wish to purchase at low prices 
and on accommodating terms, and, in spite of the appalling 
number of failures since 1838, an abundance of merchants 
still ding business, ready and anxious to sel! them, we 
would speak a word of cautien to another class, who will bit- 


terly repent if they do not heed it. We have often repre- 


herded the heedless eagerness with whieh thousands of our 


‘citizens throw down their flails and axes and rush to the Cities 
i 


ways bear ia mind that our new prosperity—if we are to call | gain a livelihood on the slenderest prospect of employment 


it such — is a very different thiag from the prosperity of former | —often with no prospect at all. We always fear that glow- 
days; and, in fact, it is apt 10 remind one of the Irishman’s | ing accuunts of prosperity and thrift in our Cities will increase 
remark on being set to lead the horses sttached to a canal- || the number who take this perilous step—often irrevocably. 
boat on which he was working his passage, that ‘if it were We say, therefore, to all who may be meditating this dubious 
not for the :ame of riding, a man might as well go afvot.’— | periment, De not, we beseech you, attempt it this season 
But we set out io state what is the real condition of Business There are now thousands of inhabitants of our City, anxious 
in New York. to obtain employment as clerks, journeymen, K&c., or even 

In the first place, then the Shipping interest appears to porters, waiters and the like, who have paced our streets for 
have bee: decidedly pr. sperous throughout the past year.— months without finding any situation. There are thousands 
This isa necessary consequence of the abundance of our crops more of women, anxious for an opportunity to earn their 
of Cotton, Grain, &c. &c. last season, and the existence of a bread by teaching needlework, &c. or even by service, who 
pressure which urged the immediate shipment of every thing havea bleak and dreary prospect fur the Winter before them. 
that could be spared. 
the last twelve months have in quantity exceeded all prece- | too large for the reduced scale of our business—and such is 
dent, though their excess of value has not been remarkable, * the case in nearly all the Atlantic Cities. Do not be deceived 
owing to the unprecedented low prices at which our products by glowing accounts of the revival of business, for there is no 
have necessarily been sold. This depression of prices, how- such revival as will give you a reasonable chance of employ- 
ever, has had no effect upon freights, which are likely to be ment. Do not come here to aggravate the misery and desti- 
just as high when Cotton is eight cents a pound as when it is tution of your brethren ; but stsy where you are, or remain in 
eightes n, and very often are higher. Now the greater portion the country at all events. !f you cannot find employment as 
of our exports consist of agncultural products, rude and)! clerks, teachers, and the like, go to work at wood-chopping 
bulky ; while our imports consist maialy of manufactured | or any thing else you can do that will give you an honest 
goods, of heavy cost in comparison to their weight. Proba- livelihood. This adsice is earnestly and kindly given; fail 
bly a million dollars’ worth of our exports wil equal in bulk not to regard it, we implore you. 


The exports of our Country through In short, we are overcrowded with people—our population is 





or weight, on an average, two millions’ worth of imports, 
while the disparity is often as one to twenty. Now, when it , 
is considered that the great Cotton crop of last year was prin- §Fess from the Third District of Pennsylvania, (Northern 
Liberties, &c. Phila. Co.) and Morton McMichael, Esq. a 
Conservative, has been nominated in his stead. Mr. Mc- 


Hon. Charics Naylor has declined a reélection to Con- 


cipally hurried to Europe as fast as possible in order to lighten 
both domestic and foreign debt, until the Coun- 

ns isi a clean—so that > last ships have gen- | Michael was first nominated by a meeting of Porter Conser- 
erally taken out Flour at low freights because there wes little | Y8'V** Charles J. Ingersoll is the opposing candidate. 
Cotton to go—it will readily be seen that the Shipping inter- | Geo. Washington Tyson is the Whig candidate for Con- 
est has enjoyed a harvest, which has been felt through all the | gress in the First District of Pennsylvania (Southwark, &c. 
collateral branches of ship-building, fitting out, &c. That Philadelphia) in opposition to Charles Brown. Holes aclim 
prosperity is still enjoyed. || chance. 

We have a cheering prospect—may we not say an assu-| Hon. Thomas Henry has been nominated for C by 
rance !—of another bountiful harvest throughout the Country | the Whigs of the Beaver and Mercer District, Pa. 


: ————E———— 

| Vermont.—The Whig majority in the State is muchiarger 

|| than we supposed when our last paper went to press. M 

| Jenison, Camp and Janes are respectively reelectedjGovernor, 

| Lieutenant Governor and Treasurer by over 10,000 majority, 

| or more than four times that of last year. The following is 
the reported vote of the several Counties for Governor—very 


|nearly complete : 






: ———1840.—.  ——-1839._. 
Counties. Jenison. Dilliogham. Jenison. Smilie- 
RETNA s 066 ccc ceed 2654 2061 ..000. 2055 1056 
ington .....++..-1607 1288...... 1156 1372 
Caledonia (complete. ).2167 i oe 1494 2034 
Chittenden .........2194 BSGT ccccee 1729 1678 
Bes0B.ccccccccccces SOMBj.  ccceee maj. 37 
Franklin ...........1862 BBGB .cccce 1669 1440 
GOORE BBccccccess BD ss acnecce 250 125 
La Moille .......... 254 SEB .cccce 160 394 
GUEEED ac cccccccces 2781 2669...... 2296 2817 
CREME scacecesveds 1098 TOT cecese 1057 915 
OS STA 3400 a 2501 1704 
Washington (comp.).2109 Se Scesces 1729 2401 
Windham ..........3274 1828...... 2609 2044 
Windsor (complete. ).6346 a 4281 2780 
Total...........30,300 19,756....93,090 90,797 
Jenison’s majority...... 10,247 Do. in ’39.2,293, 


The remaining towns will slgntly increase Gov. Jenison’s 
majority, and that of his colleagues. 

The Whigs have the whole five Members of Congress— 
two gain—contrary to eur anticipation last week. They 
have the first four Districts, by majorities ranging from 1,200 
to 3,500 and the Fifth (late Mr. Fletcher's) by about 175 for 
Mattocks over Fletcher, and 100 over Fletcher and scatter- 
ing. Their aggregate majority on Congress will be about the 
same as on the State Ticket. 

The Senate will stand 28 Whig to 2 (Washington Co.) Van 
Buren ; last year, 18 Whig to 12 Van Buren, The changes 
are. Orange Co. 3, Caledonia 2, Bennington 2, Chittenden I, 
Orleans |, Essex 1—10. 

The House will stand about 175 Whig to 55 Van Buren: 
Last year, 116 Whig to 110 Van Buren. 

The following is the vote for Congress as we have Jeceived 
it from the two Northern Districts: 





LV. (Smith’s.) Chittenden ..(complete). ..2146 1461 
Franklin....(nearly do.) ..1562 1240 
GQleattecce.. “* © - 397 330 

Grand Isle... “ “ .. 199maj. 
La Moille ... (in part.) .. “100 
ER 4604 3,137 


Majority for Young ..........1,467. 
This will be somewhat reduced by the few returns from 
La Moille County not yet received. 





Mattocks. Fletcher. Scatt. 
V. (Fletcher’s.) Washington .. ..2082 2246 18 

Caledonia... ..2187 1905 
Orange ........ 698 448 "to 

Part of Lamoille. 167 323 

BNE cosis coos 58 maj. 
Total. .....5,187 4,924 84 
Majority for Mattocks over Fletcher 179. 
auiiien 


Coxsecticut.—A full convention of the friends of Harri- 
son and Tyler in Connecticut assembled at Hartford on Tues- 
day the Sth instant, and organized by choosing Abner Hen- 
dee of Tolland President, with eight Vice Presidents and two 
Secretaries. The following gentlemen were designated to 
form the Harrison Electoral Ticket : 


Hartford County....Hezexian Spencer, of Suffield. 
New Haven “ ....James Brewster, of N. Haven. 
New London“ ....Apam Larapes, of Ledyard. 
Fairfield *  .+++Revusen Bootu, of Danbury. 
Litchfield “ ....Peter Bisrce, of Cornwall. 
Windham “ ....Puttip Peart, of Hampton. 
Tolland “  ..+eJoun S. Peters, of Hebron. 
Middlesex “ ....Timotny Green, of East Haddam. 


| The assemblage was addressed by Hon. D. D. Barnard of 
| Albany, and by Messrs. J. B. Eldredge, D. P. Tyler, and 
others of Connecticut. 


Matthias Smyser has been nominated by the Whigs of 
| York Co. Pa. for Congress, in opposition to Hon. James 
Gerry, the incumbent, and Thomas E. Cochrane for reélec- 
|| tion to the Senate. Mr. Cochrane was elected by the vote 
| of Lancaster overbalancing York ; but the two Counties were 

severed last winter, so he has now a dull chance. 

Sherlock J. Andrews of Cleveland is the Whig candidate 

for Congress in the Cuyahoga District, Ohio, vice Hon. John 
W. Allen, declined. 
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A VIEW OF THE POLITICAL CONTEST. 
The following article appeared last week in the columns of 

the Evening Post of this City, and has naturally attracted 

much attention. It is from the pen of « distinguished and 


able advocate of the policy and reélection of Mr. Van Buren, | 


who is well known in the political circles by his signature, 
(* Veto.”) We copy his essay not only on account of the in- 
terest which it has excited, but asa tribute to ics striking 
frankness and evident honesty of purpose—a tribute in which 
these who differ widely as possible from the writer's estimate 
of political men and measures will heartily accord. (Ed. N. ¥. 


From the Evening Post. 

The political contest about to take place will be severely 
contested, and certain as we believe success. it is very appa- 
rent that it can only be attained by serious effort. 

The immense majority of those whose votes will determine 
the questions at issue, are personally disinterested in the re- 
sult. No other motive impels them than the desire of secur- 
ing good government, and that peace, order and tranquillity in 
their affairs, without which no government can be called 
goed. Let us then, now that all the facts are before the 
country, endeavor to form a calm and unbiased judgment 
upon them, viewing the subject in the different aspects in 
which it presents itself. And first: 

THE MEASURES OF THE PARTIES. 

The measures proposed by the present and late Adminis- 
tration have been very numerous, ard of various character, 
but are all marked by the same spirit, and have in a greater 
or less degree, the same tendency. It is very certain that 
when General Jackson first commenced his attack upon the 
United States Bank, he had not an accurate nor complete idea 
of theultimate bearing of that step. The fact that the State 
banks were adopted as substitutes for the federal institution is 
sufficient proof of this. Neither he nor the democratic party 
had then conceived the notion of a total separation between 
the government and banking interest. 

But the leading idea in the mind of the late President was 
ce crect. It was one of hostility to a great moneyed monopoly, 
o: dread of its political tendencies, apprehensions of its 
power of expansion and contractivn, and was abundantly jus- 
tifed by the unscrupulous and reckless conduct of that pow- 
erful institution. 

It is equa!ly true that the contest became on the part of the 
President, marked greatly too much by passion, and that his 
outbreaks of temper lessened the dignity of his position and 
character, created unnecessary animosity, and excited sus- 
Picion as to the purity of his motives. But whether or not 
the removal of the deposites was or was nota premiture step, 
can never be known till history shall (if it ever do) disclose 
the real condition of the bank at that time, and enable us to 
say from what period its embarrassment or insolvency da‘es 
It is deeply to be regretred that the financial arrange men’s: f 
the country became at al] a question of party politics, but with 
our popular organization this could not easily be avoided, and 
perhaps it was caused even more by the course of the bank 
than that of the government. 

The experiment of the State Banks was a signal fa'lure, 
but in the meantime, others, among whom, was most con- 
spicuous that remarkable man, Mr. Legzett, whose loss New- 

ork and the whole country may dep ore. even less distin- 
guished for the eloquence of his style and the power of bis 
mind, than for his truth, courage, and disinterestedness, had 
started an investigation into the monop»ly features of the 
State banks, and the true princip'es of the goveramental 
finance, which resulted in the great leading measure of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration: 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

The fundamental principle of this inw is simply that the 

revenue, when raised from the people, shall be used for the 

ise objects for which it is raised, and no other—that it 
shall not be lent to the banks, or used as a basis of dis-ounts— 
that the government shall not lend its vast resources to in- 
crease the credit system, but shall strictly discharge the trust 
imposed upon it, by collecting the funds necessary to pay the 
mitional expenses, and paying them. But this principle 
imvelves a further one, equally important and indissolubly 
connected with another great topic of domestic policy, that 
the revenue raised shall be strictly adapted to the wants of 
the government. This is inevitable, for the collection of a 
surplus revenue, and the keeping of that revenue, in gold and 
silver, would be not only absurd but impracticable. The Sub 
Treasury system, consequently, strikes at the root of that 
great system of favoritism to manufacturers, misnamed the 
American System, while on the other hand, by requiring the 
Payment of duties in gold and silver, it restrains the unlimited 
credits of the commercial class, Operates as a constant check 
upon importation, and thus affords the a mode. 
rate, healthy, and permanent tariff. 

The Independent Treasury is, therefore, a systen calcu. 
lated to benefit all those classes who are with the re- | 
- = ste, naming a it might with truth be entitled “an, 

i to protect labor, equalize 
the difiwent cones of homens * 
It is this manifest and direct tendency of the bill which 


fl outraged those who have hitherto been accustomed to fatten || 


upon the spoils and favors of government. 

The only rational objection to the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
grows eut of the danger of the abuse of treasury d . 
This certainly does exist. A government bank would be the 
worst of all banks. There seems, however, no impossibility | 
in checking this by the action of Congress. But the Treasury 
cannot, under the worst aspect of things, either increase the 
circulation (because the drafts are too large) nor have a body 
of debtors at its control or mercy, (because it has no power 
of discounting.) Thus much for the measure of fhe Gov 
ernment. 

If on the other hand we seek to ascertain what is the pro- 
posed plan of the Oppo-ition, what do we find? For the first 


Mr. Yen B ‘ THE ye ere ow 
+ Van Buren is a man of acknowledged intel! versed 
_in public affairs from his childhood, and who has wd Go. 
_ vernor of New-York, Secretary o' State and Minister to En,. 
| land, the most conspicuous positions both in our foreign and 
| domestic relations. He is moreover a man of great cool 
and sound j t. During the Administration 
| Jackson, te undoubtedly gave way wo that im 
overbearing will which less yielding natures found jt impossi- 
ble to resist, but it is very certain t iat he is not controlled } 
any of those who now approach him. The leading Guses 
Of his Government are his own, and pureued against a vebe. 
menc+ of oppositien both from friends and foes that alons 
would entitle him to the characteristics of courage and firm. 


Ness 
of General 





time in our history—tor the first time perhaps in that of any | 
country, we see a great party banded together, claiming the 
confidence of the people, demanding the highest places of 
trust and profit, without putting forward ary on» measure or | 
set of measures for the adoption or goverament of the country. 

On the great subjects of domestic policy and finance which 
have agitated us for ten years, they have no creed and pre- 
tend tonone. One section of them in favor of a bank, with 
all its power and abuses, asother lukewarm, another perhaps 
hostile—as a party, they do not vouchsafe to say whether the 
re-establishment of this institution is or is not to be a part of 
their policy. 

On the not less important subject of manufactures, they 


ren has had to take his sta 


ness. 

Mr. Van Buren watched with intentness the character of 
Gen. Jackson; he learned thoroughly the lesson taught by 
the career of that remarkable man, that courage and 
at ‘forward course are sure passports to popularity with 
the American People, and he is actirg on this idea under 
circumstances much more difficult than these of Genen| 


The late President, while he had a formidable enemy 
contend with in the Bank, at the same time derived no little 
assistance from its numerous errors and the natural antipa 
of the people to its poly character, while Mr. Van Bu- 

nd upon barren abstract priaciples 





are equally silent; while the eastern division of the Whigs is | Of finance end policy, most difficult to be understood and 
known ardently to desire that same tariff, which has once Which in themselves are not calcula‘ed to excite any 
brought the country to the eve of civil war, the southern feeling. _At the same time he has had to contend with tha 
branch are as vehemently opposed to it, and between these commercial tornado which has laid every thing prostrate and 
two opinions, the great leaders of this great party stand halt- exasperated to frenty the minds of his opponents. That dur 
ing, either afraid or ashamed to avow their sentiments or ing all this be has conducted himself with so much dit nity 
their intentions. Does fear or dishonesty cause this silence, and determination is equally creditable to his temper and his 
or can any more reputable excuse be made for it? ent. ’ 

But every party must have some rallying cry, and that of great evil of General Jackson's Administration was the 
the Whigs is change. You are badly off now; try if we will character of his appeintments—his violent Lkes and dislikes, 
not do better. But try what—what neasures—what system— and that «pirit of vehement partisanship that he carried into 
what mode of improvement? All this is left in the profound- - Ragetge that interested him From thie Mr. Van Bn. 
est mystery. Is it possible that a people of ordinary intelii- bas been. to a remarkable extent, free. His better temper 
gence is to be seduced by language of this kind?) That they has enabled him to fill his high office with great dignity, wh le 





are thus led from their reason, their habits, their political 
associations, to fullow men in whom politically they have no 
confidence ? 

To this cry of change, is added a more dangerous element 
of political warfare. In the place of discussion and reason, 
appeals are made to the prejudices and passions of the multi- 
tude, with a violence only worthy of civil war, and a system- 
atic invocation is addressed to the basest appetites that can 
degrade a people to the lowest rabbie. 

Such is the position of the two great divisions uf our coun- 
trymen as to their proposed measures. 

And this naturally br.ngs to 


THE MEMBERS OF THE TWO PARTIES. | 

The Government, if it succeeds at all, must triumph by the 
votes of those for whose benefit the measures are pr»posed. 
Its object has been, su far as in it lay, to restore labor to its 
proper importance, to check the improper extension of credit, 
to prevent the banker from using the Government funds, to 
compel the manufacturer to rely upon his own sagacity. The 
main dependence of the Government is therefore on the mid 
dling classes—the unembarrassed people of smail property, but 
great wdustry—the farmers, the mechanics, the laborers of 
every description; while on the contrary we sre armnyed 
against the Administration a weight of talent, wealth and so 
cial distinction, which is too formidable not to demand our 
serous attention. 

The commercial class, all actuated by their attachment to 
the United States Bank, and toe apt to overloek puliical evils 
in financial blessings —a great portion of the banking interest, 
eager to share in the proceeds of the government funds, and 
apprehensive of every change; the numerous, intellectual, ac- 
tive body of lawyers, always well inclined to the political te- 
nets of those classes where they find the best clients; all 
these great interests are actively and perseveringly hostile to 
to the Government. Among the-e are comprie-d a multi 
tude of well-meaning, upright and intelligent per-on« who are 
conscientiously, and from principle, opposed to the curse of 
the Government. It is scarcely necessary to «ny that they 
are entitled to perfect respect. But in addition to these 
heavy armed troops, there is an immense body of ‘ighter aux 
ilaries perhaps equally dangerous—an array of speculators, 
and in-olvents, such as never in any other country or time 
darkened the sun's rays, ruined and reckless, eager for any 
change, detesting those measures which, aided by their own 
improvidence, have brought them to their present condition, 
and resdy to adopt any means that ruin and recklessness can 
suggest to retrieve their fortunes. 

But there is @ majority of the country placed by their 
sition above the temptation of these med see te eee aw i 
desire only good government, who wish on y peace and tran-| 
quillity, end unless this majority is deluded and deceived by | 
oval that rules the —— they are cajoled by the 1 

, unassisted by a single argument or proposed | 
our success is certain. . | 


This brings us again to a lesser interest, but one Rot to be 


| 


his appo ntments have been, generally, unexceptionnble, 
Who and what is the oppesing candidace? It is but fair 
to admit, unenviable as is the position in which he is row 
placed, that he bas been all his life a brave and well meaning 
and honest man, and that the charges that have been made 
to the contrary are party landers. unwor.hy of the greatness 
of oor cause. But what are General Harrison's recommer 
dations t» the si uation to which he aspires? Has he not 
en nominated noteriously for the reason, that he is the lea 
objectionable candidate, and upon this ground have not tte 


, Teal leaders of the porty beer, for the moment, thrust intothe 


back ground?) Is he a man who has given proof of that en 
ergy and decisio: of cluracter which qualify him for the p« 
to which he apires? Is he likely to control or be conto led 
by such men as Clay, Webster, Bell, ond a host of other able, 
ardeet and ambitions nen, who if he succeeds will have put 
him in power? — Is his pres: nt position, as the leader of a mot- 
ley heterogeneous host, who he'st no banner and proclaim no 
principle, calculated to inspire confidence as to his future 
couree One thing is certain, whatever be the merits of the 
parties or their measures, between the candidates no unbiassed 
men could hesitate a moment. 

Wat then will be 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUR SUCCESS! 

If Mr. Van Bearen suceweds, we may prorounce the con- 
teatatanend. The great prin: iples which ure to rule the 
government will have been declared. The possibility ofa 
United S:atea Bank will have been extinguished, and the 
commercia! class will be obliged to adapt themselves to the 
new ante cf things. 

With that frcility and enterprise which distinguish them, 
they wiil contrive a remedy tt the disordered exchanges, 
which are in truth the great evil of the time. This will 
probably be by the establishment in the great cities of large 
banking heuses, which will be known throughout the Union, 
and whose correapondesce will furni+h that simple and eco 
nomical rrenns of remittance and payment which is now s0 
much desired. 

In some way or other a paper currency is essential, and 
peculiarly essential, in an empire so extended as our own. 
The Government has never opposed it. it has only refused to 
lend it its countenance ard credit. When once established 
hy the unassisted energies of the commercial class, which 
depends upon it, there will be an end to the slander that the 
government seeks to force on the people against its will an 
exclusive metallic currency. 

With this will expire also ell hope of a renewal of that 
lamentable Tarif controversy which has already once brought 
vs to the door of a revolution. We shall then be enabled to 
try at leisure and coolly, those great problems of finance and 
economy which theory has already sanctioned, but which 

yet dares to pronounce inpracticable. 

On the other hand, 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUR FAILURE 
be @ renewal of that warfare which for ten 
years has and the country. The strife 
must recommence for 


convulsed 
the incorporation of that pernicious in- 
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stitution which directly and indirectly has caused all our dis 

asters. The tariff contest will be re opened, with its violent 
sectional prejudices and antipathies, and all this in a country 
not pea , happy and prosperous as we were in 1830, but 
in one fatigued, exasperated by a worse than Trojan war. 
Can any man look at this without apprehension 7 It is indeed 
possible that a violent effort will be made in the first flush of 
success to repeal the Sub-Treasury ect, a benk 
and re-establish the tariff But this can succeed, It 
is difficult to suppose that any distinct measures will be es 
poused and supported by the men now united in 

General Harrison. They must divide the moment they get 
into power. The friends of a strong government rallying 
around Mr. Webster, will boldly hoist that flag of consolida- 
tion which bodes death to the States and to free government, 
while others of a more popular stamp, reinforced by a host | 
of renegades from the democratic ranks, will ly | 
that kind of measures which marks the jacobin course of 
Executive of New-York. 

We may learn from our domestic experience what will be | 
the probable line of conduct pursued by the new federal ad | 
ministration. A mere ruthless removal of good officerse— | 
more reckless appointment of partisans, a more unhesitating | 
creation of useless places ; a more unscrupulous expenditure | 
of the public money—has never distinguished any govern- 
met. These have marked the course of Whig rule'whenever | 
it has obtained ascendancy. The detestable and corrupt 
maxim,—*‘ To the victor belong the spoils,’ bas nev-r been) 
carried out with more abominable rigor than recently in our 
own State. That vile maxim which encourages the most un- 
bridled selfishness, which degrades the contest for principle 
into an intamous strife for plunder, which sinks the country 
in the party, ar d which upholds the most sy- tematic bribery, 
must be put down or the morals of the entire —_ will be 
ultimate y corru; ted. H+ re, too, in New-York, for the first 
timeiin a fiance of the federal Constitution, we have seen by 
a solemn act of the Legislature, Commissioners appointed to 
investigate the value of contracts—of leases between private 
parties. 

On the whole, for us, the two parties never stood in such 
favorable contrast as they do at this moment. On the one 
side is the Inbor, the industry of the country—on the other 
the speculation, the recklessness, tre insolvency. 

There is nothing in the crisis to create alarm—but much | 
to call for our most vigorous efforts. Sooner or later we must | 
suceee!, and that faint heart who trembles at the first cloud 
ought not to be permitted to enjoy the rays of the sun which |; 
shall disperse it. } 

Even if defeated in this eleetion, should we for a moment | 
doubt of ultimate triumph? It would indeed be easy to be 
a democrat if success were always certain. Let this be 
+nough for us that we are contending for those principles of 
liberty and sound economy witheut w hich free government || 
cannot exist, ' 

The presidency of Mr. Jef rson was preceded by that of 
Mr. Adams. It may possibly be that a four years’ #& vere les- 
son 1 still to be received wherein the American people shail 
learn from their own experience the futility of the boasts and 
the emptiness of the abus« of our opponents. 

The day and hour that we shall succeed no one can fix— 
the fact of our final success no right-judging man can doubt 

VETO. 





Bunker Hill Convention. — A vast Convention of the 
friends of Harrison and Tyler assembled on Bunker Hill, 
Charlestown, Maas., on Thursday the 10th inst. It was 
called asa Massachusetts Convention, but twenty-five of the | 
twenty-six States were represented in it—the New England , 
States very largely, und the others by delegations of five hun- 
dred down to half a dozen. Arkansas had only three; but 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, &c., were handsomely repre- 
sented. The number of persons actually in the precession 
which marched out of Boston is stated to us by a witness at 
seventy thousand. The procession formed in Boston, eight a 
breast, and was six miles long, so that when the head of it had 
reached Banker Hill the rear had not yet begun to move. It 
was the greatest political gathering ever witnessed in this 
country. 


Daniel Webster was President of the Day; Franklin Dex- | 


ter, Grand Marshal. The vast concourse was briefly ad- | 
dressed by Mr. Webster, Gov. Dickerson, of New-Jersey, 
Gov. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, Benj. Watkins, Leigh, of 
Virginia, who was speaking when eur informant came away. 
As the rear of the procession did net reach the height till after 
3 o'clock, brevity was imperatively necessary. A slight 
shower of rain took place in the afternoon, but it did not in- 


terrupt the proceedings —We may speak further of this Con- | 


vention in our next. 





, | 
John G. Floyd of Oneida and David P. Brewster of Os-| 


| 


wego, have been nominated for re-election to Congress, by “| tion of a bold attitude towards England. So far com 


Van Buren party of that District. 


GENERAL NEWS. 
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| ued to prevail respecting the Russieons in Turkistan. 


| session of Khiva. 


| Cyclops steamer, were still at Beyrout. 


|| pervaded the French community, impelling with 


LATER FROM EUROPE. . 


By the arrival of the transient ship Alexander, Liverpool 
papers have been received tothe 6th of August, two days || 
later than were brought by the Acadia. The cotton market H 


exhibited no fluctuations; the sales w-re steady and the sup-| 


ply abundant. Wheat had declined slightly, and the harvest || 
prospects were most flattering. Business at Birmingham and 
Manchester was reviving. The most important political in- | 
telligence is of the conclusion of the War in Syria, and of the 
British movements in the East, received in London on the 
Sth by an overland mail from India; and of the prospects of 
a collision between France and England, all of which will be 
found below : FROM THE EAST. 

The Lord William Bentiack, East Indiaman, which sailed 


' from London on the 24th February, with troops, was wrecked 


of Bombay on the 17th June; 7 passengers, 58 recruits and 
20 of the officers were lost. Onthe same day, the Lord 
Castlereagh, from Karrack, with troops, was also wrecked 
off Bombay, and only 70 of 200 persons on board were saved ; 
Captain Earle, of the 24th, Dr. Davies, and Lieut. Walker, 
were among the drowned. 

Admiral Elliot sailed from the Cape of Good Hope for 
Singapore, with the Melville, Blonde, and Modeste, towards 
the latter end of April. The Blenbeim had not reached there 
from England (April 30), but was to proceed directly to the 
general rendezvous of the expedition against China. 

The Chinese were actively engaged in making preparations 
of defence. Volunteers were invited and encouraged to join 
the celestial army, and the women of several of the maratime 
cities had been removed into the interior from fear of an attack 
of the English. No hostilities had of late accurred along the 
coast. Of the plan of operations nothing had transpired, but 
it was generally believed that the compaign would open by 
the bombardment of Canton. The same uncertainty contin- 
It ap- 
peared, however, certain that they had not yet gained pos- 
Captian Abbot, our envoy in the country, 
had left for St. Petersburgh, on a mission from the Khan of 


| Ktiva for the Russian government. 


According to the last advices from Circassia, received in 
the Ouoman capital, the insurgents had gained another signal 
victory ever a division of 12.000 Russians neer Ghurgara. 

The accounts from Tabrin of the 22 of June, states that 
the Schah was then on his return to Teteran. The French 
embassy had left Ispahan on its way back to France, having 
failed in the principal object of its mission—namely, the es- 
tabli-hment of consuls in different parts of Persia, and the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty. 

The state of affairs in Affzhanistan was rather unsatisfac- 

Schah Sooja would not, it was feared, be able to main- 
tain himself on the throne of Cabu!, without the assistance of 
the British. The country between Canahar and Guznee was 
in insurrection ; troops had been marched against the revolt- 
ers, and an engegement had been fought, in which they had 
lost between 200 and 300 men. 

The Arabs made an attack upon Aden in the night of the 
20th of May last, but were repulsed with loss. Another was 
expected on the 6th of June. 

SYRIA. 

Letters from Alexandria, of the 17th ult., received in Mal- 
ta, by the Leonidas steamer, brought accounts of the pacifi- 
cation ot Syria. A despatch from the Governor of Beyrout, 
dated the 12th ult. informed the viceroy of this fortunate 
event. The Druses and other insurgents had sent hostages to 
Damascus in return to propositions made by Mchemet Ali, 
granting them important concessions. On receipt of this in- 
telligence, the Pacha inemediately addressed a circular letter 
to the consuls, apprising them of the pacific conclusion of the 
Syrian insurrection. The Egyptian division of 13 frigates! 
and one sail of the line, which had left Beyrout on the ap- 
pearance of the Powerful and Edinburgh before that city, and 
returned to Alexandria. 

When the Alecto left Beyrout, on the 21st ultimo, with the 
Indian mail, the ceuntry round was parfectly tranquil, and 
the Egyptian troops were expected soon to return to Alexan- 
dria. The Powerful and Edinburgh, the Castar frigate, and 
The two last were | 


about to proceed to Alexandria. 

Of the prospects of a war with France the London Times 
of the 5th—the latest received—has the following : 

The latest information whieh has reached us from the most 
trustworthy quarters in Paris is of a nature to strengthen our | 
hepes of an amicable arrangement of the affairs of the east.— 
The orders which have been transmitted to the French fleet) 
are understood to be by no means of an aggressive character. 
The urmy, though considerably increased, will not be put on 
the full waz establishment ; = government seem thor- 

hly lisposed to show as much discretion as energy. 
“th te sony obvious that the strong feeling which suddenly 


equal vehe- 
mence the populace, the pacific middle classes, and the high- 
eat ranks, forced upon the king and the government 





with the hasty impulse of the people was perhaps essential 





the security of the throne, but it is no less essential to France 


and to every other country that weapens of such weight and 
edge should be handled with very ous caution. . 

The solution of the question lies no longer in Paris or Lon- 
don; and the parties on either side must be content to wait, 
though eertainly not without great anxiety, the arrival of intel- 
ligence from Alexandria. The nature of M. de Walewski’s mis- 
sion to the Pacha had no: transpired, but the selection of that 


| individual for so important a service has excited the more at- 


tention from his natural hostility to Russia; and in choosing 


|| a Polish agent, however illustrious his origin in other respects, 


M. Thiers is thought to have given an additional proof of his 
anti-Russian determinations. The decision of the Pacha will 
of course be influenced, if not determined, by the hopes he 
may entertain of having France on his side. But, whatever 
may be the policy of France in the event of a settlement of 
the question by forec, we may presume that she will not sup- 
port or encourage the claims of the vassal, which she has her- 
self proposed to circumscnbe and control, against the rights 
of the Porte, which she has pledged herself to maintain. 


From Liverpool papers of the 5th we take the follewing 
paragraphs on the same subject : 


“On Sunday the utmost possible anxiety prevailed in Paris 
for the arrivals from London, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burgh with intelligence of the manner in which the new atti- 
tude of France should have been received in those capitals re- 
spectively. This feeling, added to the carrying out of the 
hostile preparatory system of M. Thiers above referred to, 

woduced at Tortini’s, on Sunday, a new fall in the funds. 
The Three per Cents opened at 81f 60c. fell to 80f. 80c. and 
were at 81f. when our correspondent closed his letter. 

A private letter, dated Vienna, July 22d, in the ‘‘ Universal 
Gazette de Leipsic,” states that it was believed in the best 
informed circles that a secret treaty existed between Mehemet 
Aliand France. ‘“ The fact likewise of an understanding be- 
tween Marshal Marmont and M. Thiers is confirmed,” says 
that paper, “‘and it is understood that the marshal is to be 
appointed governor of Algeria.” 


Napies.—The King of Naples published a decree dated 
Palermo, the 21st ult., announcing that the difference which 
had arisen between Great Britain and the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, respecting the sulphur trade, being completely 
at an end, he had thought proper to abolish the sulphur con- 
tract passed between his government and the company of 
Faix, Aycard & Co. This decree had not yet been officially 
notified to Mr. Temple on the 25th, having only reached Na- 
ples on that day, and the Benbow, Implacable, and Daphne, 
were waiting the accomplishment of that formality to put to 
sea. 

External Relations of British India.—Beside China on 
the east, and Affghaui-tan on the west, the affairs of India are 
more intimately connected with the nearer powers of Punjab 
Nepal, asd Ava. The Punjab is a large fertile country, peo- 
pled by a hardy, and war-like cace of men, having a large 
army di ciplined by French officers, with, as it is asserted, an 
overZowing treasury, and aluhough situated so near, they have 
never yet come in contact with the Evglish. This is nearly 
the only direction, in which England could, by conquest, ex- 
terd to any considerable degree, her commerce, or increase 
her revenue. Nepa! occupies a mountainous country that di- 
vides India from Thivet. It has a population well trained to 
arms, with a military system, at once both popular and effect- 
ive, and from their almost inaccessible retreats, they could, 
without notice, pounce down on some of the riches: districts 
of Bengal, and by threatening the important cities of Paina 
and Benares, produce a considerable diversion of the English 
forees—while by means of their mountain defiles, they would 
at all times be able to communicate with their allies. Brit- 
ish statesmen admit, that every way considered Nepal must 
be viewed as a formidable neighbor, from whom in any event, 
nothing can be obtained, but ‘ hard knocks and barren moun- 
tains.’ 

Ava, after China, must be cousidered as one of the most 
considerable nations of the East—in 1826, she maintained 
for a long time, an obstinate contest with England, although 
in the end, she was forced to succomb. Bell in his history 
of that contest remarks, that it is net to be denied or con- 
cealed, that the Birmese are no contemptible antagonist, 
they are conetitutionally brave, and are trained to arms from 
their cradle. In the same strain, Col. Bowen, who served 
in the campaign against them, declares that they fought with 
a bravery and obstinacy that he never before witnessed, in 


| any treops; and the Edinburg Review asserts, that a war 


with Ava must be viewed with unmixed dislike, as affording 
to England no prospect of either honor or profit, and in addi- 


| tion, the nature of the country must, of necessity, render it 


both tedious and expensive. 

Scarce a year has elapsed, since, as the English allege, an 
effort was made to form a league between Penyab, Nepal and 
Ava, which was for the time frustrated, but how soon may 
the design be revived? And if it should happen at a mo- 
ment when the disposable British force shall be engaged in 
their unrighteous crusade against China, and any considerable 
reverse of fortune befal them, and the remainder scarce able 
to keep at bay the hordes of Penyab, Nepal and Ava. At 
such a juncture, all restraining power being remeved, by the 
withdrawal of the troops, who can say that the long treasured 
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animosity of more than 100 000,000 oppressed Hindoos 
would not burst out in innumerable insurrrections, spreading 
desolation far and wide. 


Joseph C. Potts (Adm.) has been appointed Clerk of the 
U.S. District for the District of New-Jersey, vice R. D. 
Spencer, Whig, removed. 

A Mass Convention of the friends of the Adminstration in 
Connecticut was held on Groton Heights, New London Co. 
on Saturday last. Several thousands were present. Hon. 
Hugh S. Garland of Va., Dutee J. Pearce of R. I. and Asa 
Child of Norwich Ct. were the chief speakers. 





— — 
OFFICIAL CENSUS OF WISCONSIN. 

Counties. 1840. 1838. Counties. 1840. 1838. 
Brown .....+++2107 |! Walworth.....2610 1019 
Calmut...e.0+- 290 || Jeffersun...... 914 468 
Fond du Lac... 189 || Greene .....-. 933 404 
Marquette ..... 18 1} Danescecceees 315 172 


Winnebago..... 135 i] 
Portage .....--1623 
Manitouwack .. 235 

Sheboyagan.... 133] i] 
Wasaington.... 343 64 | 


Dodge .....0+- 67 8 
Towa ..0.2022-3977 3218 
Grant ........3923 2763 
Crawford .....1508 2 1290 
Sec cecccccese 1085 


Milwaukee.....5601 3131) St. Croix...... 518 
Racine ...2..2-3475 2054 Total .....30,740 18,149 
Rock.scscceeesl7Ul 480 . = 


———EEE 

The Indian Massacres—The last Savannah paper gives 
the particulars of additional Indian murders in Flonda — 
On the 12th, two young planters at Fert Tarver, having in 
cautiously approached a hammock adjoining their plantation, 
were shet at by the Indians, one killed and scalped, and the 
other severely wounded. 

On the 13th, two dragoons were killed, 10 miles east of 
Micanopy, by another party supposed to number a hundred. 
On the same day a party of sixty was seen from Fort Clare 
performing a war dance around a mfle taken from their victim 
at Fort Tarver. Several families on the Suwannee have alse 
been Istely murdered by the Indians, who se-m to be com- 
mitting simultaneous outrages in all parts of the district. 

Lieutenant Arthur, a Vermontéer, who lately joined the 
army, surprised an Indian camp on the 12th, in which were 
three Indians, and killed all (one of them ran 60 yards after 
he was shot and carried a bayenet in his back.) 

A letier from Camden county, Geo., of the 26th ult., says, 
that the Indians, 100 strong, were reported to have kilied 
several persons within three miles of Centre Village. The 
inhabitants were in great dismay and have applied by express 
for protection. Tne Okefenokee is deeply covered with water 
at present, and in many places inacerssible to any thing in 
human shape. [he Indians, no doubt, swim or float them- 
selves on jogs to some of the islands. 

A leuer dated Jacksonville, Aug 24 says, that “to meet 
the pre-ent emergency Gen. Armistead has ordered 100 men 
in detachments of tw enty from the volunteer and regular force, 
forth with to the Okefenokee for athree months’ campaign. A 
part of their duty is to rebuild Fort Moniac. 

“It is also currently reported here that the U. S. depot is 
to be brought back to Garey’s Ferry. The reason assigned 
is the impracticability of the establishmest at Pi aika. 

“ OF 300 laborers now employed on the public works at 
this latter place, sixty are on the sick list, and appearances 
indicate an increase. In addition to which the recent rains 
have rendered it impossible to work the pubiic roads.” 

ees Estee 


Almost a Tragedy in Canada.—the Montreal Herald, of 
the 3d inst. has a long article on the subject of the alleged 
assassination of Lieut. Farquhar by Capt. McAdam, from 
which we extract the following :—* Mr. Farquhar resigned 
his commission in the battalion, as ke was about to enter into 
copartnership with his father. This gave rise to a remark 
from Captain McAdam of an offensive nature, which reached 
Mr. Farqubar's ears. Mr. F. sent a friend to Capt McA., 
verbally demanding a meeting or an apology, which was de- 
clined, unless the demand was made in writing. This was- 
not complied with, and Mr. F. declared his intention of horse- 
whipping Capt McA. Unwilling to provoke a hostile mect- 
ing, or to be subjected to a whipping from a person who was 
stronger than himself, Capt. McA. kept his apartment unt’! 
he thought Mr. F. had taken his departure, but on entering 

mess room, he found him there, and shortly afterwards 
Mr. F. left the room with some of the other officers. Some 
time again elapsed. Capt. McA. being under the impressiun 
that Mr. F. had left for Mosweal, went out of the house, and 
on advancing a few paces to the railing in front of the officers’ 

acks, he perceived him walking up and down, and several 
of his brother officers apparently expecting a scene. He | 
} mpeg the wicket gate, and in a direction oppo- 

to Mr. F. who quickly came up to bim, took hold of kim 
by the throat, and wid him he was about to horsewhip him, | 
upon which Capt. McA, said that he would shoot him—at 








| Orleans papers that a citizen of that place, Mr. H. Throuer, 


| from time te time been engaged in duels, and yet the law had boat tossed upon the briny deep, in yellow fever, in 
remained a dead letter. This was the first prosecution under | ae : 


_ cae anEaEEEEnenEeeeenaea 

—y 
i ing a loaded pistol from his pocket, Mr. F | at the word ‘ go,’ they were to wheel and fire at will, 
ae Ay og bane Bod once, a in caiieiaie te wrest the | first shot was simultaneous and neither was icon, a 
pistol from his grasp, it was discharged, and the contents Proue was raising his second pistol, it was discharged acc. 
lodged in Mr. Farquhar’s abdomen, a little under the navel. || dentally into the air. Throuet continued his aim, but some 
Capt. McAdam then went into the house, followed by Mr. || of the spectators cried ‘ shame,’ ‘ it is murder,’ &e. and bs 
Farquhar, whe walked up to the second story. Medical as- | let the weapon fall by his side. The seconds rebuked the 
sistance was immediately procured, but we believe there is |) spectators, declared the terms had been so arranged that the 
but little hope entertained of his recovery. parties could fire when they pleased, and that every thing 
from Montreal, we learn that hieut.|| Teefir-  Proge'gown second was especially earnest, nj 
By the latest paper from } ye wie ted to fire by the oem ee 
Farquhar “ is in a fair way of recovery.” Another paper] raised his pistol, fired, and Proue fell dead.” (Mr. Throvet 
says; Capt. McAdam has undergone the imquiry of a Milita- 


has since been acquitted !] 
ry Court, the severest, yet the most honorable tribunal known — 


to us; and has been pronounced blameless. 





# 





Great Destruction of Cotton.—A highly gee 
; : tleman of New Orleans, who had just returned from a visit 
P.S. Lieutenant Farquhar died at Pittsburg, on Friday | his plantation in that Stace, has furu sued the Picayune wih 
The immediate cause of his death, pro-|) the follow ~ lancholy information ~ — I have 
ceeded from internal hemorrhage. He was well aware of his!) Ust retu rom my cotton plantation in the Parish of ley 
approaching dissolution, and spoke of it with the urmost calm- — cn atenaral a cate onan thal oe 
Previous to his death, Mr. Farquehar |) by the catterpiller, or army worm, (sometimes so called) 
stated that no strictly correct version of the afiair had been, which made its appearance in myriads. I have not a nei;)- 
published. ) bor who has not shared a similar fate with me. Thousand 
| of bales or cotten have thus been destroyed. On Thursday 
Important From Mextco.—By the New Orleans papers | night not a worm was visible on my crop, and on Friday mor 
received Wednesday, we have dates from the city of Mexico | ™§ Most of the destruction was complete. In my neighbor 
to the 28th, bringing a contirmat on of the intelligence of the hood, not more than one-fourth ot the crop, which a week 
cessation of hostilities in that capital. An armistice had been  ®§0 Sli bad reason to anticipate, can be reahzed. The cattle 
concluded between the parties, in which the Centralists agree | dtivers from Attaks pas say the worms had made gree de. 
to restore the Constitution of 1824. Gen. Urrea, the Fede- vastation in that region and still continued to spread «ith a 
ralist commander resigned his commission and left the city. alarming rapidity.” 


as soon asthe armistice was concluded i and it was suspected Ex Geeun o totter em 0 Chaper River Plantes, dxted 
that he wa» making for the province of Tamaulipas, to awa trast 
: Sertemoce 3, 1°40, 


ken an insurgent spirit in that quarter. The President, Bus- The constant and excessive rains are now becoming alarm 
tamente, on the conclusion of hostilities, repaired in proces: ng, t00 serious to be made a jest uf We hed on the glemte 
sien to the cathedral, where a Te Deum waechanted. Meen- ' on da ns heavy a fall of cone as bas occurred fora long 
while Canales, an active Federalist General, was by nomrans time and still valain The loss in blades. ard not being 
idle, but was pressing upon Mexico with a heavy force. Gen. pr ote an ae ne serious. In going clung N 
ra ih 10 carly wag expected inthe 0 0 FF he nm Believed he ett sir peng 
. e 2 y. " : " . ottin Snm this Most re- 
tion, covgratulating the Republic on the close of the disturb- ee 2 ane em © oe Bes fdme. ll oes 
ances, and assigning as the reason that more forcible measures init cinadties Dihemienitid [ Charleston Cyarier. 


were not taken to put down the rebellion, that they would , 
have caused the loss of too much “ Mexican blood.” Of We have heard of late many exaggerated accounts of in- 
course he declares that the Giovernment is all the firmer es- juries likely to result to the cotton crop by a new species of 
tablished for this emeute. bug-bear called the army teorm. Such reports are calculated 
tocreate erroneous impressions abroad and seem to do a great 
From tHe West Ixpits.—Jamaica papers to the 15th deal of mischief Now, we do not pretend to deny thats 
of August inclusive, have been received in this city. We | few plantations in the Parish of Iberville have suffered from 
copy the fullowing paragraphs from the Commercial Adver- | the ravages of this insect, yet to show what influence this ci 
: cumstance would exercise on the prospects and prices of ct 
tiser : ton, we will merely state that this section of the country é 
The first article that meets the eye in the Gazette of that | juded to above, only produces ebout 8000 bales, which supp 
date is entitle d* Proposals for a columial unien of the colored i sing it were all destroyed, would give rather a «mall fracios 
classes,"’ which was read in the House of Assembly of Bar- | an fe crop which to genevally expected will fully equal the 
badloes on the 21st of July, having been sent down, with other extraordinary one drawing to a close. Such hke occurrences, 
documents, by the Governor. as worms, caterpillars, and numerous other evils which cot 
ton is heir to, are very acceptable to certain parties, and 
are seized bold of with a rare avidity by those whose interest 
it is to imoart a fictitious value to this staple end are pretty 
well understood here. Abroad, however, they are apt to 
produce more mischief than is bargained for. 


IN. O. Bee, September 1. 
SE 


An Eventful Life.—James Greenleaf, jr., a native of 
Bristol, R. 1 , died at New Orleans, on the 9th of August, 
from injunes received by falling through a trap doer. 


evening, last week. 





nessand resignation. 


a = 


It asserts that although politi- 
cal equality is declared to exist, and does exist by law, in the 
British West India Colonies, its existence is more nominal 
than real, inasmuch as ali cffices of trust, honor, and emolu- 
ment, exer pt afew of very subordinate character, are claimed 
und held by the white minority of one-tenth, to the exclusion 
of the other nine-tenths of the population, although many 
among the latter are wel! qualtied by edacatnon, respectabili 
ty, property, and moral and intellectual worth, whese number 
is daily increasing. This state of things is protested against 
as unjust and preposterous ; and, to do it away, it is ro po- 
sed to have a conference of delegates from all the colonirs, 
to be held at Barbadves, for the purpose of forming a general 
colonial atsociation, having fur its object the civil and puliti- 
cal advancement of the colored classes toa practical equality 
with the whites. Local associations also are to be formed, 
with the same object. 

The number of emigrants, from the United States and 
other places, who arrived at Trinidad between the 5th ol 
April, 1839, and the 6ch of July 1840, is 2,02. Those from 
the United States are particularly spoken of as being distin- 
guished for moral conduct, great inteiligence, and persevering 
industry. 


From 
an obituary notice in the National Intelligencer, we copy the 
following : 


On his first voyage from Bahimore to New Orleans, in the 
fall of 1822, he was captur d by pirates off the coast of Cuba, 
was severely wounded on the bead with a cutlass, was several 
days @ prisoner, subject to the most cruel treatment, but, in 
company with the mate of their own vessel, succeeded in 
making his escape in an open boat, during a calin, amidst a 
shower of bullets. Af er rowing for two days and nights on 
the briny deep, without provisions or water, and out of right 
of land, they at length succeeded in reaching the coast, about 
20 miles from Matanzas, whence a United States vessel was 
despatched in pursuit of the pirates, who finding themselves 
so hotly pursued, ran the vessel on shore. and many of them 
escaped te the woods. In this engagemest Lt. Alien of the 
U.S Navy lost his life. Since that period Mr. G. has been 
several times wrecked, and made some hair breadth escapes. 
Two years ago, while ascending the Mississippi ina schooner, 
a squall of wind capsized the vessel, and he barely escaped 
with hie lif*. His history is a continued chapter of accidents 
and misfortunes, yet he bore all with a degree of philosophy 
which was 7 astonishing. He had encountered death in 
almost every furm—in the crue and bloody pirate, in an 





Duelling in New-Orleans.—We perceive by our New- 
is under trial for the murder of Mr. Proue in a duel. In the 
course of the evidence one of the Witnesses testified that since 
the passage of the act uuder which the prisoner was indicted, 
in 1818, cuels have been of almost daily occurrence, many 
of them fatal. In the year 1822 alone, twe nty-one persons 
were killed in duels in that city and environs. There were 
besides numberiess cases, the same year, in which the parties 
escaped unhurt or with wounds only. It was notorious that 
the most distinguished citizens, and even magistrates, had 


, in shipwreck—still his life was preserved ; his hour 
that law; and ews is the testimony in the case : But, alas! ina moment of security, in 


» sent Mr. Throuet an insulting || an hour when no danger threatened, behold the summons is 


“ My. Prove, 
cage, was accepted. The terms of the combat at hand! a false step, and his eventful career is terminated, 
’ ed by seconds. The parties were 


back to | and he is called, without a moment's , to the pre- 
ck, at the distance of five paces, with a in each hand, || sence of his Creator. ae 


|| had not yet come. 
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NEW-YORK. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The “ Sonnet to the Moon” is quite original io style, though not in 
subject, but is not exactly suitable for The New-Yorker. 

appeared in print, we should have 
been happy o publish it, particutariy fer so good humored and 
candid correspondent as E.G. 8. 

The tone and spirit of the verses of EM &, are most unexccption- 
able; but they weuld give more ge.ers| sateefaction in some jour- 
pal more enciesively devo ionel in ite character, 

“Cour fideie” would be a very pretty song, did not too ow c= 
lines prove that the hand of the writer is yet too unpr 

A certain Essay is “ passed over without particular notice,’ according 
to request. Ite sentunents are just and well expressed, but not 
suffi. tently striking or novel. The same defect is found in the 
verses of * Beta.” 

The Last Parting” contains some strong and poetical lines, but is 
too unequal for publication in its present state, 

e * Visit to New-Engtand,” aud some other contributions, are un- 
der consideration. P 





——— 





Jack Ashore: By the Author of ‘ Ratlin the Reefer :’ 2 
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Mrs. J. H. Scott, (formerly J. H. Kinney,) Mrs. C. M. Sew-| 
yer, Miss M. A. Dodd, Rev. E. H. Chapin, Rev. Abel C. 


Yorker’ are ‘ Pereene, atale of the West Indies,’ by Mrs. Saw-| 


| 


Scriptures,’ is a beautiful lise-engr aving by Kim>erly from | 


Abel Tomp\ins ; New-York, P. Price, 130 Fulton-st.) 


Bacchus, or an Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects | 
and Cure of Intemperance : By Ralph Barnes Ringwood. 








vols. 12mo.—We have little affection for the class of novels 
to which this new work by Mr. Howard belongs. Tom Crin- | 
gie’s Log, and some few of Marryatt’s works, which engen- 
dered the predominant passion for naval romances, were ex- 
ceedingly clever, but more recent «ff ortsin the same way bave | 


Pp. 512, 1 vol. 12m0.—This is by common agreement the 
, ablest work written on the subject to which it is devoted, and 


_ the temperance advocates of Europe and America adopt it as 


a text book of facts and arguments. The British and For- 
eign Temperance Society awarded to the author a prize of 


generelly been remarkable only for their gro-s vulgarity in |}one hundred sovereigns in addition to the profits accruing from 


dialogue aad « ffensive detail in narration. 
better than many of its class, and is very dramatic. The lead- } 
ing incident, we suspect, was borrowed from some of our | 
American newspapers: Jock Truepenny is a man-o’-war's 
man, and while he ison the watch on board the ‘ Old Glory,’ 
on a stormy night, her figere-head mysteriously disappears, | 
and the ur fortunate tar, having been ‘ as usual’ drunk at the 


fourth edition in as many months indicates that the judgement 
|of the Society has been affirmed by the public. The Essay 


| treats of the origin, progress and consequences of the custom 


of drinking ; comprises medical opinions, ancient and modern 
’ 


with the sentiments of migis'rates, and the most eminent lite- 
rary, scientific and theological writers; points out the duties 


yer; and ‘ Felic a Hemans,’ by a writer with whom our readers I 
are already well acquainted. The frontispiece, ‘ Searching the | (Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard; New-York, Collins, Keese 
| & Co. 

& painting by H. E. Dawe; ‘ The Narrows of Lake George,’ ! 
by Bartlett, and the ‘ Ruins of Tyre,’ by Cassas, engraved by : 
Pelton, are equal to the best things in their way. (Boston, | devolves the duty of procuring School District Libraries, will 


was for a long time lessee and manager of the Drury Rew end 
Covent Garden Theatres in London, and that he hus had in 


Thomas, and a number of other, most of whom are favora- || his pay almost every tragedian, comedian, vocalist, dancer 
ble known to the reading pablic, are among them. Of the | and monstre, who is now or during the present century has 
articles which we have marked for insertion in the ‘New- been on the stage. ‘Qe work abounds with anecdote, satire 


and personal adventure, and may be regarded as the most en- 
tertaining collection ef dramatic reminiscences in the language 


The Trustess of Common Schools and others on whom 


do well, where libraries may be required the coming winter, 


|| to have their ord-rs left with the booksellers, or agents of che 


publisher-, immediately, that there may be no disappoint- 


| ments from not obtaining them before the close of navigati om. 


Last year the negligence of the proper officers induced not a 
little dissatisfaction in districts where libraries were not re- 
ceived, and country journalis:s will do their readers essential 
service by calling attention to the subject. Two series, com- 
prising one hundred volumes, have been already published, 
and a third, of fifty volumes, will be ready in a few weeks. 


‘Jack Ashore’ is its publication, and the fact that in England it has passed to a The selections of works for the Library are all made u: der 


the direction of the Superintendent of Common Schools ; they 
have uniformly received the strongest testimonies of approval 
from persons best qualified to judge of their excellence; and 
they are sold at a price beluw that of any similar publications 
ever printed. 


Select Discourses on the Functions of the Nervous Sys- 


time of the felony, 1s adjuds. d by Capr. Firebrass to be worthy | of individuals and governments ; contains a great amount of tem, in opposition to Phrenology, Materialism and Athe- 


of the lash, which he escap s by the opportune discovery of | valuab'e statistics etc. The American edition is edited by j,- 


his title to a baronetcy. Sir John Truepenny inherits a gen- | 
erous quantity of adventures with his title and fortune, and in 

the end arrives at a mest desirable consummation of all his 

wishes, There is in the story, as the reader msy anticipate, | 
‘a spice of coarseness suited to taste of the’ inhabitants of | 
Wapping —(Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard; New-York, | 
Carvill & Co ) | 


The Tokenani Atlantic Souvenir, for 1841: Edited by | 
S. G. Goodrich, pp. 272 —The edivor tells us in his preface | 
that after having sustained this work for fourteen years he 
has felt reluctant to abandon it; otherwise, amid the general 
depression ot the times, and the waning of that favor once 
Anticipa- | 
ting, as we do not,a revival of the passion for souvenirs, with 
better days, we suspect Mr. Goodrich intended by this issue 
but to preserve unbroken the succession of his annuaries until 


bestowed upon annuals, it had breathed its last. 


more prosperous years shall make them profitable; and he 
has therefore not devoted so much attention to its matter or | 
Yet the Token for 1841 isa 
very handsome book and contains much enterisining miscel- 
lany. The first article, ‘The Stranger’s Nephew,’ by the | 
translator of Undine, is excellent; ‘An Omitted Pickwick 
Paper’ is in the Dickens vein and contains a good deal of 
shrewd Weller philosophy ; ‘ Ireland and the Irish,’ oecupy- 
ing nearly a third of the volume, is an improved edition of 
the lectures on the subject delivered by Mr. Goodrich in this 
city last year, and none who read it will regard its inserticn 
as inappropriate. We have copied two brief articles, ‘ The 
Madonna’ and ‘ The Teaching of the Senses,’ which may be 
regarded as specimens of the whole contents, some forty 
papers. Mr. J. T. Fields, H. T. Tackerman, Nathaniel 
Greene, and other Boston writers, contributed most of 
the contents. The embellishments are twelve in number, 
and of average excellence, all engraved expressly for the 
work. (Boston, William D. Tickner; New-York, Collins, 
Keese & Co. and J. P. Gilling.) 


manner as has been his wont. 


The Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir for 1841: 


Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton. Pp. 304.—This an- ; 
nual has been published for two years, ani the present issue |*Observations taken on the Spot:’ By Aifred Bunn. 2 vols. | 
is much superior to that of the last season in its embel.ish- | 800. pp. 538.—In advance of the republication of this work | 
ments and typography ; indeed it is the most beautiful of the | the journals have been filled with nouces and extracts indi- | 
souvenirs for 1841 that we have seen. The contributors are | cative of its character, gleaned from the English magazines ; | 


are all of the Universalist belief, and the work is intended in 
some degree to exhibit the literary character of that denomi- 
nation, though the names of many ofher most eminent writers 
do not appear in the list of authors; ourold correspondent 


Dr. Charles A. Lee. (J. & H. G. Langley, Chatham st ) 


Friendship's Offering: Edited by C. H. Waterman: 
1841. Pp. 320.—This is a new annual—the first of a series 
—and the fair editress justifies its publication by urging the 
healthful influence of pictoral works upon the public taste. 

| Of the literary contents of the ‘ Offering’ we give in other parts 
jof this paper ample specimens, and have marked others to 
[be inserted hereafter, which is the highest testimony we can 
| give of our approval. It contains several translations of ex- 
|cellent French onginals, and about forty other articles, some 
lof which are by well-known and popular writers. The em- 
bellishments are ten in number, appropriate subjects, well en- 
jgraved ; and the work altogether is a very handsome souve- 
nir—( Philadelphia: Marshall, Williams and Butler; New- 
York, Collins, Keese & Co.) 


Letters and Speeches on various Subjects: By Henry 
Lord Brougham. Pp. 484; 2 vols. 12mo.—These volumes 
comprise: A Letter to the Queen, a Letter on National Edu 
cation, a Let‘er to Sir Samuel Romilly on the A>use of Cha- 
| cities, an Address before the Manchester Mechanics’ Asso- 
‘ciation, a Dissertation on the Law of Libel and Slander, and 
| Speeches on the Education of the People and on the Affairs 

|| of British America—ail distinguished by the usual character- 
list'es of the author—a nervous, sententious style, argumen- 

tative clearness, and indepondence of opinion. (Philadel- 
i) phia, Carey & Hart; New-York, Carvills.) 


| The People’s Own Book: By F. De la Mennais. Trans- 
lated by Nathaniel Greene.—This celebrated little work has 
| passed through nnmberiess editions in Europe where it is 
read in almost every language. The worthy Postmaster of 
Boston has found time to render it into English, and his trans- 


} 


lation is said to be in the true spirit of the original; we | 


|know it to be intelligible and elegant, and commend it to 
| all who study ‘ the problem of man’s existence, its conditions, 
|| the rights resulting from those conditions, and the duties in- 
volved.’—(J. & H. G. Langley, Chatham-st.) 


| The Stage: Both Before and Behind the Curtain, from 


\,80 that it is only necessary to announce its issue to induce all 
|| who are curious ia regard to theatrical manage once 
to read it, We may remark, however, for the benefit 
who give slight attention to such matters, that Mr. 


temporarily repaired on Wednesday morning. 


By John Augustine Smith, M. D. President of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons: Pp.210; 1 vol. 12mo. 
These discourses were originally delivered before the Ly- 
coum of Natural History in this city, and received with 


much favor. Their style is conc'se and forcible and the sub- 


, jects embraced in the series are treated with mach ability and 


apparent candor. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


University Iatelligence—Th» Commencement at Bow- 
doin College, Maine, took place last week. It is said that 
the class was small, and but few performed. Several of the 
class were unable to take their degrees, on account of not 
being sble to pay their bills. 

The Board of Trustees of Rutgers College announce to its 
friends and the publie, that the Hon. Abraham B. Hasbrouck, 
of Kingston, having been unanimously elected President 
of the College, has accepted the office. His inaugura- 
tion will take place in the College Chapel next Tuesday, when 
he will deliver his Inaugural Address; and an address will 
be delivered by the late President, Rev Dr. Milledoler. 

Rev. Dr. Elliott has resigned his professorship and chap- 
aincy in the South Carolina College, and accepted the call to 
the Episcopate of Georgia. Dr. Elliott, however, will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of his professorship until the 
first of January. 


“ Solitary Vice—An Address to Parents and those who 
have the care of Chiidren.”"—This is a very short and 
guarded essay on a subject which has recently attracted mach 
atten'ion, in its relations to the moral and pbysical welfare 
of the human race. The facts stated in this and the kindred 
publications of Dr. Woodward and Mr. Graham are not less 

| alarming than revolting ; and we cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend it to the regard of those who are here addressed. (Pp. 
36: 18 mo. Worcester, Mass.) 


The New-York Lyceum is making arrangements for sev- 
| eral courses of lectures during the coming season. 


hes Childe Martin, an Epic Poem.”—This is rather a 
|| clever political pasquinade, of readable length, embellished 
| by three or four comic drawings from designs by Johnston. 
It tries to be Whiggish, but there is no ili-nature in it, and 
considerable fun. (Pp. 36: For sale at 30 Ann-st.) 


Bridge Burnt in Virginia.—The Richmond Compiler 
states that the Railroad bridge over the North Anna river 
was burnt on Monday night, which delayed the mail and pas- 
sengers for Fredericksburg, and caused them to return to 
Richmond. It was expected that the damage would be 
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Literary Intelligence. 

Linen & Fennel will publish in afew days an unique volume 
under the title ‘ American Melodies,’ with illustrations by the 
best artists. It will contain about thuge hundred songs and 
ballads, by as many American writers, no author having more 
than a single article in the beok. 

‘Two Years before the Mast,’ by R. H. Dana, jr. will be | 
issued by the Harpers next week; and the Second Part of 
De Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in America,’ the publicaticn of 
which has been retarded by the indisposition of How. John 
C. Spencer, who has added to it a valuable Introduction, will 
be issued by Messrs. Langleys at the same time. 

Milman’s History of Christianity will be republished by 
Appleton & Co. she. H 

Music, at Home and Abroad.—The proficiency of the 
French, Germans and Italians in music is proverbial, but whe- i 
ther it is the result of the best made of study, or of great ap 
titude in the learners, is uncertain. In none of the fine arts 
have the French mode greater progress. Before the down- 
fall of Napoleon there were no composers of eminence in 
France, and constant recourse was had to Lulli, Gluck, Gre- 
tray, and Pacini. The sparkling and lively music of Rossini 
was entirely to the French taste, and most probably led the 
way to the modern school of music, aided by excellent means 
of instruction. Mehul took the lead, and was 30on followed 
by Auber, Boieldieu, Hero!d, Halevy, and Mayerbeer. The 
latter, though a German, has identified himse!f so much with 
the French school, that he may take his place in the list.— 
Many first-rate artistes have been produced from the conser- 
vatoire, and their style has been generally improved by the 
study of German and Italian compesers. In order to gene- 
ralize this study, use has been made of a plan invented by a 
Mr. Wilhem, of extending the mode of mutual ixstruction to 
the science of music, by mechanical means and drawings, 
that excite the attention of pupils, and appropriations have, 


been provided by the municipal administration to carry this 
plan into effect, both in the primary schools, and amongst 
workmen and artificers. Ten thousand children have, for 
the last three years, thus received what may be called a pre- 
paratory musical education by joining in hymns, and other 
pieces of easy execution. The special study of music em- 
ploys in the schools more than 2,500 children, and 600 work- 
men, who are frequently brought together for practice. They 
sing without accompaniments, and have already made great 
progress in this foundation of national music, which they 
hope will, in time, make the knowledge of this pleasing art 
as familiar as it is in Germany and Italy. 

As the French have been imitating us lately in steam-ves- 
sels, railroads, &c., might we not take a leaf out of their 
book, and endeavor to inoculate our population with a taste 
for music, so pleasing a resource in an idle hour, instead of 
diving into houses where poisons are licensed ‘to be drunk 
on the premises 7° 

Thorough musical education has made very rapid progress 

amongst the higher classes in England within these last 
twenty years; it is a science that. like every other, patronage 
and reward are sure to foster. Some years ago, it was de- 
clared a sort of impossible thing for an Englishman to com- 
pose an opera. There have lately been several instances of 
brilliant success in that way, and even more than one Italian 
opera has been composed by Englishmen. Success has also 
attended the formation of musical academies in our own 
country. Why should not the advantages be extended, so as 
to make it a part of elementary education in all the schools 
supported by public funds and subscriptions? It would be 
an agreeable variety, or even a recreation to the pupils; 
wovld furnish them with a pleasing and innocent mode of 
pas-ing the time, and give them a lasting resource both in| 
the hours of labor and of relaxation. Amongst other things, | 
it would add exceedingly to the effect of our music in churches, 
which it would be quite as creditable for us to have perform- | 
ed correctly and well, as in the inharmonious and 
we occasionally hear it. 


_ The Northwest Tragedy.—The President of the Ame-| 
rican Fur company in this city bas received from A. Robert-| 


tailed statement of the circumstances of the death of 


~~ 


slovenly way | 
i 







f Sinpeen, Biedl, and De Gros by the hand of the firs: named, | 
i} 


in the Northwest Territory—an account of which has here- 
tofore been published, doubted, and confirmed. The parti- 
culars, as given by Mr. Robertson, vary but little from those 
published in this paper several weeks ago. 
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The New Merchant's Exchange.—A week or two since 
we presented an engraving of the Custom-House, just com- 
pleted, and above we give an accurate view of the new Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in Wall-street, which, though not yet fin- 
ished, is and has been for many months occupied by various 
companies and individuals. 

The building first used as an Exchange in North America 
was erected in Broad street, near Pearl, in 1752. It was a 
neat brick edifice, and was raised by subscription, the corpo- 
ration giving one hundred pounds, and John Watts and other 
merchants subscribing the remainder of the necessary amount. 
The Exchange was in those days the place of freqnent public 
meetings, and most of the business of the city was transacted 
in its vicinity. In 1799 it was ordered to be removed, and 
from that time the Tontine Coffee House, which had been 
built five or six years before, continued to be used by the mer 


chants until 1827, when the Exchange destroyed by the great 


fire in 1836 was opened. This building was one of the finest 


in the city, and its erection led to important improvements in | 


its vicinity. The great hall was not surpassed in size or in 
beauty by any similar room in America. 

The new Exchange is much larger than the old one, and in 
every respect more splendid. It is questionable whether it is 
surpassed by any edifice for similar purposes in the world. 
Its length on Wali-street is two hundred feet, and it extends 
It has three stories 
above the basement, and is perfectly fire-proof throughout, 


ACK One Hhunarec and seventy hve teet. 
back one hundred and ty five feet 


not a particle of wood heing used in its construction. The 
exterior is of Quincy granite; the front has eighteen granite 
columns, larger than any others in the United States, each 
from a single block, and weighing from thirty-five to forty 
The great Exchange Room is round: eighty feet in 
diameter and eighty feet high. It has four entrances, at each 
of which are two co'umns of Italian marble, forty feet high, 
and the hall is finished throughout with the same material.— 
Beside the great Exchange Room, there are one hundred and 
sixteen suites of offices, all elegantly finished, and rich!y fur- 
When completed there will be a 
telegraph at the top of the Exchange, communicating with 
About $1,750,000 
have been expended on the Exchange, and the rents for the 
offices already occupied pay a fair interest for that amount. 


tons. 


nished by their occupants. 


the lower Bay and the neighboring coast. 


Taking the Veil.—The imposing ceremony of taking the 
white veil was performed in Baltimore last Sunday, in the 
Church attached to the Carmelite N innery, which was well 
filled with spectators, who seemed to tske a lively interest in 
the fate of the person about to sever herself from the we rld 
and join the rigid and austere order of the Carmelites, Miss 
Julia Wilcox, of this city. This was the fifth ceremory of the 
kind which had taken place within the last nine months in 
Baltimore. 


Capital of Canada.—|t is sinted in the Kingston Chroni- 


ety ee 
Letters on the fine Aris---No. 3. 


} To the Citizens of New- York :—I1 propose, in this lette, 
| to consider what motives have had the best influence on «i, 
arts, and how far such motives exist or @perate at present, 
In different ages, different motives have been inculcate). 
| among the ancients, fame ; in the middle ages, honor; ,) 
the reformation, religion ; and in more recent times, patriy, 
iam, have been currently spoken of as the proper inducemen, 
to great exertion. Avarice, is at present appealed to, ae 
may always have been, but the others are not insisted on » 
|much, or so generally, as they formerly were. It is in Yow 
| power to present, in some degree, the nobler motives to Sow 
| artists. 
| Fame is first in order. It can never be attained by suck 
| work as is at present demanded. Though in portraiture uy 
| artist may acquire skill in coloring and execution, and in gy. 
| ing individual character, yet all the credit due to this, whe 
compared with what is due to suecess in the higher walks ¢ 
art, will not appear much like fame, or stimulate an ambitioy 
mind. That I may not give offence to the artists of this city, 
| I will speak of the English artists in what I have to say o 
this point. They say that they have no encouragement o 
opportunity to acquire fame; it cannot come from portrait: 
pa nating, and there is no chance of living by avy other branch, 
I do not admit this in the full extent, nor do all the Englid 
artists make such complaint ; but it is general among them. 
They do net want riches, but they must live :—if they could 
be paid enough for that, and kept constantly painting 
cal or other pictures, they would then try their best, 
forth. Many of them possess great powers—W ilkie, Chalon 
Leslie, Hilton, Ey, and others—but they spend nearly 
their time in painting small pictures, and are not able to em. 
ploy assistants, as the old masters did ; sothat they donot 
duce near so much as they might, and what they do, the 
lic rarely see. The predicament in which they stand is 
lar to that in which men of letters stood before the di 
_of printing. In Greece, nearly all the great works of 
were made for the people, and constantly open to their inspep 
tioa;—the people acquired taste, and the artists acquin 
| fame. The effect was far b-tter than that of the preseota 
| cumstances; and may suggest to you the propriety of 
| remedy which I propose for the feeble condition of mode 
| art, namely, public museums. I would suggest it to the Ee 
glish, if it had not been urged on them for balf a century: 
| and | do suggest it to a!l the cities of the Union, and in # 
doing, I believe I have stolen a march on the political leaden. 
You may question my modesty, for this proceeding ; but, be 
fore you censure, consider whether this motion should net 
have been made long ago ; and do not neglect it, because no 
public man has deemed you liberal enough to entertain such 
& proposition. But, to return to our subject: 





Fame was the watch-word of ambition in Greece, when 
poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, and the sciences 
generally, rose and flourished. The poets did not hesitate to 
assert the excellence of their productions, and their confidence 
that posterity would admire them ; and the artists were gen- 
erally free in speaking of their merits; nay, they were treated 
with contempt, if they did not profess themselves the votanes 
of fame, and above submission to luxury, or vulgar popu- 
larity. In many cases, artists would not receive money for 
their works, and philosophers disdained to apply their discov 
eries to practical use; because avarice was a servile cherac- 
teristic, which they were unwilling to have imputed to them- 
selves. Disgrace was the consequence of a regard for the 
market; fame, and its attendant benefits, the reward and 
encouragement of a zeaious pursuit of excellence. Even 

' when a man’s pretensions were not admitted by those around 
him, he found pleasure in anticipating the admiration of poe 
terity, and, fully possessed with the right feeling, was prob- 

" ably as much governed by it, as if his reward were more 
immediate. Whether posthumous fame was of the same 
character, in their estimation, as it is in ours, or whether the 

| love of it arose merely from the imaginatien, may not be 


|| cle that Kingston is decided upon as the seat of Government | eusy to determine ; though probably those who believed in 


for The senior military officer at Toronto, has or- | the immortality of the soul, or the portic dream of Elysium, 
ders 99 remove his head quarters to Kingston eith the greatest || were not without hope of some actual enjoyment, independent 


s00n to follow to the same place. 


t despatch. The heads of the civil departments are of the present opinion. Among the moderns it may sometimes 
have been obliterated by vague notions of theology, but ge" 
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to it by Milton ; 
“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last intirmity of noble mind,) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days: | i 
But the fair guerdon, when we hope to tind, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fary with th’ abhorred shears, 
And slits the thia-spun life. ‘But not the 9 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
‘Fame'ts no pant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor im the glistening foil . 
Set off the world, nor in broad ramor lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of alljudging Jove : 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’” 


|| There is a ridiculous imitation of fame, well known about 


8 large sum of money. 


town, which comes partly from the venality of some persons 
indiscriminate praise which, as Paley observes, is commonly 
ths effusion of a frivolous understanding, or proceeds from a 
settled contempt of all moral distinctions. Mr. Washington 
Allston, speaking of some trashy panegyric that had been 
written on a work of his, by a person who never saw it, said, 
“Tam the last man to covet such praise, which never does 


I will even go further than this, and say that it always does 





The motive is certainly not inculcated now, so much as it 


spire to fame ; for, in view of the great works of chirty cen- | 


empt, and to preserve it, through long years of repeated fail- | 
e—to surpass, oreven rival, the brilliant examples of excel- 
sce, magnified by the applause of ages, and oppressing the | 
sind by the greatness o° its task. In early times such exam- 
ies were fewer, more recent, unexaggerated by praise; and 
minds could be daring that might now despair: therefore they 
ad more prospect of success; for resolute and unflagging ef- 
rts are indispensable to it; and the reward, which could 
produce such efforts, was not beyond the reach of hope. I 
ve known many young artists, and conversed with them, | 
vhile at their studies in the museums and galleries contain- | 
ing the great masters’ works; and [ do not remember ever to | 
bave heard one express the faintest hope of equalling the ex: 
amples before him; but nothing was more common than to, 
y that no one ever could equal them. The concealment of | 
ne’s confidence would be prudeutial, under such circum-| 
ances; for the avowal of it would -ubject him to derision | 
pity; but to assert that excellences a ready attained by) 


t 
| 


nind is biassed and enthralled, and how little probability | 
is of its making vigorous exertions. The Persians and 
bs, who point to the ruins of ancient architecture, @nd say 

y were built by genii, not by men, have assumed a position | 


cal should never receive the homage of a man of sense, 
hough it were to screen himself from the laughter of all the | 
reless thinkers, or talkers, that may be found in Persia or | 
ny other part of the worid. 
It is singular that, while in doubtful cases which require | 
mere animal courage, defeat is always considered more hon- 
ble than no attempt—merely de -ause it evinces courage— 
conduct precisely analogous, in cases where mora! courage 
is required, should not only fail to be ad nired, but actually 
be derided. Not only are professional men thus reluctant to 
admit the extent of their aspirations, or incapable of forming 
great ones; but people geserally, imagine some lions in the | 


it one step beyond this: and a doctrine se gs roe 


' 


Uor own country—or, 
to take a nearer instance, our own city,—is un illustratiun of 
this. 
has taste to perceive the want of them; but difliculties,which 

I believe are in most cases purely imiginary, are started | 


It has wealth, to spare, for great improvements; it 


harm to an ar.ist who is at all imbibed to indolence; because 


noise without merit. Such a public gallery as I propose 
| would have a tendency to abate the evil, as the works would 


uries, it requires unusual courage to make a deliberate at- | remain in it long enough to have their merits found out ; and | 


jany journal that is in the habit of admittiug such improper 
| Matter, would soon love the confidence of its readers. 

| Your obedient servant, 

JONATHAN PERICLES. 


| Williams's New-York Annual Register for 1840 is an 
‘excellent manual! for professional men, public officers and po- 


liticians. It contains the vote of the State by towne for Gov- | 
ernor in 1838 and a variety of other information of interest. | 


1 


We understand it will be for sale at Syracuse onthe 16th. 


| Inthe Case of Mrs. Norton, tried at Springfield, Mass. on 
| a charge of causing the death of James P. Stanton, the Jury 
| could not agree and were discharged. This being the second 

tria] so resulting, the prisoner was set at liberty after giving 
jbail for her appearance at the next term of the Supreme 
, Court. 


| The Law's Delay.—We learn from the Dover, New- 
Hampshire, Enquirer, that the Court of Common Pleas closed 





human faculties, cannot be attsined, shows how much the | its session at Guildford on Monday the 24th ult after setting 


| three weeks. There were six hundred and twenty actions on 
| the old docket and three hnndred and thirty new entries 
Three cases onl 
verdict retu by them. The Court was occupied from 
| Thursday of the first week, until the adjournment, with the 
| damage cases of Scribner vs. Rollins, but the jury being un- 
~~ to agree, the cause was continued for another trial. It 


have received from the county about three hundred and twenty 
| dollars, and that it has already cost the parties over three 


j thousand dollars. This ‘going to law’ is a beautiful thing! 


Suicide.—Mr. John Douglas, a merchant of very respecta- 
ble standing, being at Hamilton, Upper Canada, on the 28th 
of August, was there arrested for debt, and lodged in ja» 
This event greatly distressed him, and on the ensuing Sunday 





ment. A person was placed in the room with him, to 


prevent him from injuring himself, but while this attendant | 
was engaged in some little office which Mr. Douglas requested | 


him to perform, the unhappy man seized a razor which had 
| been inadvertantly left within his reach, and in a moment 
| apphed it to his throat with such force that death ensued 
| immediately. Mr. Douglas was a native of Scotland, about 


thirty years of age, and had been married only six months. 
Philade!phia Booksellers’ Trade Sale.—Among the semi- 


annual visits to Philadelphia, of business men from all parts |, 


an artist good, but server only to provoke the well-informed.” | 


were delivered to the jury, and but one | 


is stated that the jury, for their services in that single case, | 


| his language and conduct bore evident tokens of mental de | 


— — 
erally, it seems to have bad much of the character ascribed | nade ground, and in rejecting it they deprive their treasury of | PLOUGHING EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor :—This interesting display will take place on 
|| the 9th of October, in the rear of the Railroad depot in Newark, 
| New-Jersey. Every preparation will be made with a view to 


|| connected with the press, and partly from that tendency to | the accommodation of those citizens who propose to become 


|| Competitors in this honorable contest. It is perhaps unnecessary 
| to remind the reader, that the sole object is to test the recent 
| improvements in the PLovGH. By the use of this instrument, 
| our tables are supplied with almost every production that springs 
| from the earth; whilst by its means the land is clothed with 
fruitful fie'ds and the richest verdure. 
|| There have been four annual exhibitions of this kind; three 
of them took place in the State of New-York, and one in New- 
Jersey. Itis due to the distinguished zeal and patriotism of 
this latter State, to give to its citizens a favorable opportunity of 


ben was, and probably does not operate with its enclont | he will abate his exertions when he finds that he can make a witnessing the generous contest which will here be brought be- 
sergy. Few at present dare profess it; perhaps few ever | 


|| fore them. No man can fora moment doubt its utility, since 
|| every member of the human family must readily comprehend 
the associations connected with it. New-Jersey is eminently 
| agricultural in her character; her hardy sons understand the 
| immense value of an instrument which lays open to them mines 
| of wealth, and secures to them unnumbered enjoyments. A 
hardy yeomanry, too, are always brave; and the sons of this 
commonwealth have long since shown that they ‘neither blush 
| at the plough nor tremble at the sword.’ 

Three o'clock in the afternoon is the period for commencing 
operations ; and, as punctuality is the life of business, the Com- 
mittee who are charged with the duty of making the arrange- 
|| ments and of superintending the performances, cherish the hope 
| that every competitor will be seasonably on the ground, and 

prepared to start ot the given signal. There must be no delay 

or procrastination ; and it is expected that the strictest attention 

will be shown to the preservation of that good order and method 

so essential on such an occasion. This will enable the work- 

men more effectually to accomplish the object in view, and the 
_judges will consequently be better prepared to form an unem- 
" barrassed and equitable decision. 

Not only do the members of the American Institute cherish 
an exalted respect for the dignified character of New-Jersey as 
an agricultural community, but it is well kuown that she ranks 
second to none in the manufacturing and mechanical departments. 
No town or city in the Union has furnished specimens of higher 
perfection or more exquisite workmanship, in many of the more 


useful and in some of the ornamental arts, than the beautiful 
city of Newark. The ingenuity and skill of her artizans are not 
surpassed ; and in some particulars they may be allowed to stand 


unrivalled. The truth of this has been evinced in every suc- 
cessive Fair of the American Institute for a series of years; 
and it is due from the American Institute to acknowledge that 
many of its most valuable members are citizens of New-Jersey ; 
and none others have contributed more effectual aid in the no- 
ble cause of American industry, and consequently to building 
up and fortifying the permanent prosperity and independence of 
the country. A Native Cirizey. 





LY The publication of “ The Politician’s Register” is unavoidably 
| delayed to await more perfect returns frem several States than we 
have yet been able to obtain. It will be issued, we are now confident 
by the 15th. 
! . 
Married, 
In this city, September 6, Henry D. Butler, of Westbrook, Conn., 

to Jane Halic tt, of this city. 

September 7, Augustas Embree to Elizabeth Louisa Summers, both 
of this city. 

Sep:ember 8, Melancthon Burr to Euphemia J. daughter of the late 
John M. Cooper. 

September 8, Rev. J. H. Sherwood to Elizabeth Hutton. 





whenever it is proposed to remove a nuisance, or to intro juce || of our country, there is none more welcome than from those || September 8, William Hegeman te Eliza Jane, daughter of the late 


an embellishment, or even a conveni-nce. Among these the | 
most ready—the most tecrible—is, the great ba kwardness | 
of the mass of pesple. 
lead in political movements, suppose they have not the | 
ability to convince the people, however well they may be | 
convinced themselves; and therefore they excuse their| 
inactivity by asserting that the mea-ure cannot be carri- 


These who are accustomed to 


France, by an English officer, when asked if an equal num- | 
ber of his countrymen could beat a regiment of guards they | 
were reviewing: “I can’t say, please your majesty, but half 
the number would try!” There should be res :lution, even if| 





} an intellectual, as of a business matter. 


engaged in the ‘ Book trade.’ Embracing as they do men of 


period of the ‘ Trade sale’ is always looked upon as much of 


| Carlile held their fifteenth semi annual sale throughout last 
| 


| domestic commerce. 
| 


Steam Coaches.—Experiments continue to be made on 
common roads in England with steam coaches, and a uniform 
speed of one mile in three minutes has been attained on a 
| hard level road. When there were any obstacles, four min- 





enlarged views and high literary taste and acquirement, the | 
Messrs. Lord & | 


week, which was numerously attend:d by booksellers from | 
eighteen diffe: ent States, and the whole catalogue of books | 
went off with unusual spirit and at good prices; indeed, we | 
|are told it was the best sale made since 1337, which is some | 
ed. I would remind them of the reply made to a king of || evidence of returning prosperity—at least in this branch of | 


‘ George W. Nives. 

|| September 9, H. N. Bush to Mary Olivia, daughter of Geo. Phelps. 
At Utica, August 31, George &. Perver, of Nashville, Tennessee, to 

|| Eleanor Morris, of the former place. 

Owego, September 2, George B. Goodrich to Sarah C. Talcott. 


Died, 
September 5, Mary Arn Hays, aged 10 years. 
September 6, John J, Wilson, 35. Also, James Braden, 33. 
September 6, Joha P. Davenport, 30. Also, David W. Raymer, 15. 
September 9, Edward M. Reom, 25. Also, Jane Masten, 49. 
September 9, Sabine J. Gonsalves, 21. Also, Catharine Osborn, 20. 
|| September 10, William, infant son of Mrs.C. Theall, aged 16 months. 
| September 10, Anthony Trappan, aged 83 years. 





| [Ff BRISTOL'S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, for the cure 


| of Cutaneous Eruptions, Scrofula, Chronic Affections, Ulcerations, 
General Debility, and for all Impurities of the Blood.—Recommenda- 


the case were very doubiful; but such doubts, affecting the |i utes was the average, and in mountingan ascent, five minutes || tions from Physicians of the highest standing, and certificates from 


fame of a people, should not be hastily enterta'ned ; much 
less should they be expressed, unless some strong reasons can 
be assigned for them. I remember but one instance of the 
people's rejecting a proposed improvement, when submitted 
o their votes; butthis wasa proposition to sell land, for the 


to the mile. 
|roads in England are exceedingly smooth and solid, all 
being macadamised. 


The amount of wheat which comes down the Erie Canal 
is on the increase. From the ist to the 7th of Se 
re than 70,000 bushels were delivered at West 


purpose of building, which they wished to keep for a prome- Wand in the same week over 7000 barrels of flour. 


It will be borne in mind that the turnpike || gentiemen of the most respectable character—also, Editorial Notices 
of ia 


from the first papers in the Union—will be found accompanying the 
medicine. Sold at MILHAU’S PHARMACY, 183 Broadway, 
o12 the only retail agency in the city. 


ATKINS & ASKHAM, French and English TAILORS AND 
DRAPERS. 61 Nassau st. N. Y. and 180 Regent st. 
‘ Prices extremely low for Cash. bi4 





wll: * 


